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- Pears’ Soap 
, is kept at least twelve months before 
it is sold. This can be said of no 


other Soap in the world, and good 


soap, like good wine, improves with 





age. 

You may keep Pears’ Soap for 
twenty years in any climate, and it 
will never shrink. Every tablet will 
retain its original shape—proof posi- 
tive that there is no shrinkage, and 


that it is old and well-matured. 
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Oldest 


“* THE TRAVELERS |‘ 


and Best 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Life, Endowvyment, ana 


Accident Insurance 
OF ALL FORMS 





HEALTH POLICIES 
INDEMNITY FOR DISABILITY CAUSED BY SICKNESS 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors and Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can 
all be protected by policies in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, $1,000,000.00 Liabilities, . . . $23,730,827.01 











AseTS, 2 2. 20,€60,511.56 | Excess, 334% basis, 4,020,683.95 
Returned to Policy Holders, . 2. 2... $39,734,920.89 
J. G. BATTERSON, President 
S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary E. V. PRESTON, Sup't of Agencies 
>f your Mail » INVESTIGATE 4% 
comes in like this THOROUGHLY 
COMES TY TK CPUS BEFORE YOU PURCHASE A TYPEWRITER. 


THE SMITH PREMIER 


Will merit your approval as It Tully 
meets requirements at every point 
TART CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 
‘p a. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET 
Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $3,500,000 


AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
DIVIDU ALS. AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND 
STRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL 
RSONAL ESTATES 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


subject to cheque or on certificate. 


Acts 
AND IN 
AD fin 

ND PE 


DRAFTS 


S ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
FRANCE, ANI 


) GERMANY BOUGHT AND SOLD. 






COLLECTIONS MADE. 
TRAVELERS’ LE TTERS OF FRED IT, AVAILABLE IN 
LL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-Presiden 

GEORGE R. T URNBUI L, 2d Vice- ecctitene. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

doe ELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 

M. C. EDWARDS, 2d Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr 
George F. Baker. Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George S. Bowdoin, games N. Jar 

August Belmont, ichard A. McCurdy, 
Frederic Cromwell, Levi P. Morton, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. ‘Orr, 


G. G. Haven, Walter G. Qekman, 
E. H. Harriman, Henry H. Rogers 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 


Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Harry Payne — 


LONDON BRANCH 
160 ST. JAMES STREET, S. W., LONDON 

33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C 
Buys and sells yh sence on the principal cities ok the world, col- 
lects dividends and coupons without charge, issues travelers’ and 
commercial letters of credit, recerves and pays interest on deposits 
sunicst to cheque at sight or on notice, lends money on collaterals, 
eals in American and other investment securities, and offersi its serv- 
ices as correspondent and financial agent to corporations, bankers, 

and merchants. 








nkers. 
BANK of ENGLAND. 
LYDES SDALE BANK, Limited. 
NATIONAL PROVIN CIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited. 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 
Solicitors. 


FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 
Aarne. {PHN FRASER, CHAIRMAN. 

> C. HALDEMAN. 
ONAN P. MORTON. 
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Large or Small 
: | 


Carefully 
Twenty years’ experience in placing first 





invested for non-residents. 


mottgage real estate investments. The 
most careful, scrutinizing investigation 
of my personal character and business 
methods is carnestly courted. Address 


W. L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon, North Dakota 


COMMERCIAL 
INVEST MENTS 


NOTHING SPECULATIVE, but 
SECURE straight-out business invest- 
Permanent | ments in industrial concerns, 
#2 and #2] that should realize at least 
Profitable % per annum 


If interested, communicate with me. 
CASSIUS M. PAINE, 
61 NEw INSURANCE BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


o TESTinNOoOVRriAD #£ 


“T have been acquainted with Cassius M. Paine 
for a number of years and know him to be an 
honorable and upright man. I have confidence 
in his personal integrity and business ability, 
and do not hesitate to recommend to him per- 
sons who want to do business with a courteous, 
straightforward and reliable gentleman.” 
A. J. EARLING CHICAGO 
PRESIDENT C., M. & ST. P. RAILWAY 
E. P. RIPLEY 
PRESIDENT A., T. & 8. F. RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Henry C. HAARSTICK St. Louis 
PRESIDENT ST. L. & M. V. TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
Henry L. LittLe MINNEAPOLIS 
MANAGING DIRECTOR PILLSBURY MILLS 
CHARLES E. COFFIN 
PRESIDENT CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
JOHN OMWAKE CINCINNATI 
TREASURER UNITED STATES PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
PATRICK CUDAHY MILWAUKEE 
PRESIDENT CUDAHY BROTHERS COMPANY 
Wa. W. ALLIs MILWAUKEE 
PRESIDENT E. P. ALLIS COMPANY ) 
ALFRED JAMES MILWAUKEE 
PRESIDENT NORTHWESTERN NAT'L INS. COMPANY 
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INDIANAPOLIS 











PULPIT GOWNS 
COTTRELL & LEONARD. Dept. O, Albany, N. Y. 
Illustrated builetin, samples. Satisfaction insured, 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 








not have your WESTERN 
MORTGAGES AND LOANS 
attended to by a good man 
on the ground? Twenty years’ experience 


in a successful loan business. 
A. J. DURLAND, Norfolk, Nebraska 
FRED L. DURLAND, Counsel, 18 Wall St., N. Y. 


Not a Dollar Lost 


by investors taking — throw h ae yy oe 17 years in which 
we have been makin GE LOANS on lands 
in the Hard Wheat tah of of North) Dakota and Minnesota. We 
personally examine every tract of land offered as security. 

W rite for references and particulars. 
GRAND FORKS, NX. D. 


E. de LANDER & co. (Established 1883) 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


The famous zinc and lead mines of southwestern Missouri offer 
excellent Cpe geen for making money on a moderate investment. 
Persons will receive valuable information concerning the business by 


sending name and address to WALTER SAYLER, Carthage, Mo. 
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‘There was a $3,000,000 sale of Buffalo realty last week to Eastern Capitalists, 
in vicinity of our land, Price averaged higher than ours for single lots. Only 
a few left. See Outlook of April 7th. 















BIRDSEYE VIEW OF NEW RESIDENCE 
DISTRICT OF 


CITY OF BUFFALO 


SHOWING NORTHERN PARK SYSTEM, 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION GROUNDS, 
DELAWARE HILL, NIAGARA FRONTIER. 
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J For any Buffalo or Pan-American Exposition information address 
y HATMAKER INVESTMENT COMPANY 
ng, - 
te, 


543-545 Ellicott Square = = = = = Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ae Keepa govy ofall letters ; no press; no water; no ay 
- no work. ny ink; any pen; any paper. O en- 
The Best All-Around Typewriter Yet Produced. Carbon never smuts ; our clip holds a er _ Write with no 
| Lightness, strength, ey oe a extra pressure, andour PEN-CARBON LETTER BOOK 
the ceil eo pe omy BA h a} if not ond produces a ferfect copy. Can be used anywhere. If your sta- 
) wea fons srg lilust y' i Catalog Free. tioner does not keep it, write for free specimen of work. 
The Williams Mfg. Co., Ltd., Box 45, Plattsburg, N. ¥. Dept. A, PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO., 145-7-9 Centre St., N. Y. 
uch ET Soe ee 
nds . 
We i 
. D. 
) A Luxurious Sofa, Couch length, instantly convertible into a large, soft, hair 
—_ mattress bed, with large drawer for bedding or dresses. 20 lbs. of pure hair and 100 
] finely tempered steel opeiige in every one. 10 styles. $28.00 to $65.00, equally 
| serviceable and luxurious. Freight prepaid. Returnable if unsatisfactory. Cata- 
: logues free. 
9 Patented, manufactured, and sold only by 
i. by : 
Mo. THE LEONARD SOFA BED CO., 409 Erie St., Cleveland, 0. 





















A Guaranteed Income | : 


of five per cent, payable in 
Gold, for twenty years is 
one feature of the new 


5°% Gold Bond Policy | 


issued by 


The Prudential | 


on the 


Whole Life, Limited Payment Life or Endowment Plans 
Essentially a “Business Man’s Policy” 


a ey ty py ly ty ee yy ye 





Amounts $5,000 to $100,000 


Write for full particulars explaining 


its new and attractive features. THE 


PRUDENTIAL ~ 


THE PRUDENTIAL Pe 
INSURANCE COMPANY STpemeram 


OF AMERICA GIBRALTAR, 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office: Newark, N.J. 
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The New Velvet 
Century, Touch, 
The 
Foremost Least 
Typewriter Fatigue 

of the Age. To Operator. 





Easy Action, 

















A Masterpiece 


of Mechanical Art 


e e FAULTLESS IN CONSTRUCTION 
Examine it anenngue ‘ pecan myn 

ree. BEST AT ALL TIMES, AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
And you American 


Will keep It. Writing 
It Has Machine Co., 


No Equal. New York. 


302 B’dway. 
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Wvyexorr, Szamans & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Comfortable 
and Cool 


The Ferris’ Waist is made of summer 
net cloth for Children, Misses and Ladies. 
Soft and yielding, yet gives requisite sup- 
port to the body. Ladies’ waists have 
side and back steels covered with rubber 
to prevent rust. 


| k | q | \ Sense 
C O I set ’ : al S t 


1s made also for Ladies and Misses, with high 
and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all 
figures. Ferris Book of Photographs mailed free. 

Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Misses’, 50c. to $1.00. Ladies’, 


$1.00 to $3.00. Always superior in quality and work- 
manship. For sale by all retailers. 


manent pies THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York City. 
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THE GORDON HOTELS 


GREATEST HOTEL CORPORATION 


URING the last ten years 

there has been a great im- 

provement in hotel accom- 
modation in Europe—particularly 
inLondon. The British capital has 
been attracting a larger number of 
visitors every season. It is not 
only that there is much to see in 
the greatest city of the world itself, 
but London is the natural starting- 
place for visits throughout England 
and Scotland, and the convenient 
stopping-place for American visitors 
going to and coming from Conti- 
nental Europe. English enterprise 
was not early in recognizing the 
importance of London as a hotel 
center for summer birds of passage, 
and for the increasing number of 
well-to-do people drawn 
from distant parts of the 
British Empire, or com- 
ing from European coun- 
tries to London either for business or pleasure. 
But now London does not lack first-class hotels. 
It is to the enterprise and good management 
of Mr. Frederick Gordon that London owes 
the development of its great modern hotels. 
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THE HOTEL 











METROPOLE, 


IN EUROPE 


Mr. Gordon is the President of the Gordon 
Company, which owns the large group of 
hotels named after him. 

It is now twenty years since the first of the 
Gordon group, the Grand Hotel, Trafalgar 
Square, was opened. The Gordon Hotels 
now number five leading. hotels in London, 
seven at English seaside resorts, and two on 
the Riviera—one at Cannes and the other at 
Monte Carlo. Many other new hotels have 
been started in London, some of them magnifi- 
cent buildings ; but none of them have checked 
the uninterrupted prosperity of the Gordon 
Hotels. The pre-eminence which the Gordon 
Hotels maintain, and have always held, is due 
alone to excellence of management; to the 
careful way in which the comfort of visitors is 
studied, the determination always to have 
everything of the best. The Company has a 
capital of twenty million dollars, it has an 
annual profit of one and a half million dollars, 
its stock stands at double its par value on the 
Stock Exchange, and it pays a dividend of ten 
per cent. It has made hotel management a 
science, setting a splendid example to competi- 
tors, which all emulate but none equal. That 
is why the Gordon Company can view the 
establishment of new hotels with equanimity. 
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People know what a Gordon Hotel is and what it means, 
Guests who once go to them always return, and there are 
people who find them so comfortable and homelike th. 
they stop at them all the year round, moving from « 
to the other according to the season. The Gordon Hote}s 
are managed on a system which, while they all wo:k 
together, at the same time compete with each other ; tis 
must be so when we find three Gordon Hotels in one 
street. That is Northumberland Avenue, which ris 
between the Thames Embankment Gardens and Trafaly.:; 
Square. It is the most convenient site in London for 
hotels. It is within a few minutes’ walk of Westminster 
Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, within a short distance 
of the Royal Palaces, the theaters, the clubs, West End stores, Hyde Park, Rotten Row, and 
the fashionable centers of the West End. It is close to Charing Cross Station—the chief 
starting-point for the Continent—and central for the other railroad depots. 

The Grand Hotel has a fine circular frontage to Trafalgar Square. It is patronized by 
the best classes of English aristocracy duriag the season. While it is the oldest of the Gordon 
group, it has undergone several important alterations which internally make it as convenient 
as any. It has recently expanded over a neighboring street, adding a large number of rooms 
to its accommodation. 

The Hotel Metropole, at the other end of Northumberland Avenue, is the largest of the 
Gordon Hotels. It covers an acre of ground, forms the angle between Northumberland Ave- 
nue and Whitehall Place. It can accommodate nearly a thousand visitors, and is remarkable 
for the spacious and sumptuous character of its public rooms. It has a great variety of 
private suites of apartments, from the elegantly furnished Marie Antoinette rooms, which have 
been frequently occupied by Royal visitors to London, to suites of bedroom, bathroom, and 
lavatory, which cost less than four dollars a day. The Metropole has long been a favorite 
stopping: place for American visitors, who find that its size does not in any way detract from 
the excellence of the service in all its details. The magnificent central hall of the Metropole 
is one of the brightest and liveliest places in London. It should be noted that this and the 
other Gordon Hotels are admirably protected from fire, structurally and otherwise. 


A few doors nearer Tra- 
falgar Square is the Hotel 
Victoria, also a large hotel, 
while not equal in dimen- 
sions to the Metropole. ‘The 
Victoria is also a favorite 
stopping-place for American 
visitors. Its public rooms 
are smaller, but are very 
elegantly furnished and are 
exceedingly cozy. ‘The 
Victoria has a spacious en- 
trance hall with walls of 
colored marble. The chief 
public rooms are luxuti- 
ously furnished and_ look 
out on Northumberland 
Avenue. The administra- 
| tive offices—the Manager's 

HOTEL METROPOLE, LONDON, ADJOINING TRAFALGAR SQUARE Office, Cash Office, Recep- 

: tion Bureau, Theater Office, 
Railroad Office, Cigar Department, etc.—are conveniently arranged round the central hall. 
The interior arrangements of the hotel have been cleverly carried out to afford guests every 
convenience and comfort. There are a number of suites of rooms with private baths attached. 
The Victoria will be found a very homely and comfortable hotel. 

There are regular hours for table d’héte meals in these hotels, but meals are also served 
d la carte at the option of visitors. The following, selected at random for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, is the menu of a table d’héte dinner served at the Hotel Victoria for 5s. (about $1.20): 





ENTRANCE HALL HOTEL METROPOLE, LONDON 
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: i HOTEL VICTORIA, LONDON 
le MENU DU DINER which, with Oxford Street, forms one of the 
1€ 6 TO 8:30 main arteries of London from east to west. 
ee While the First Avenue does not aspire to the 
a Og . alee ———__.., ; ; palatial character of the West End Hotels, 
el ff Consommé Montmorency. _ Créme Marie Louise. jt is an exceedingly comfortable establishment, 
ol, ff Saumon en souchet. and the charges are more moderate than at 
n- Blanchailles au kari. the more fashionable hotels. It stands be- 
he Cételettes de pigeon a la Noaille. tween Gray’s Inn and Lincoln’s Inn, those 
ite Ris de veau aux pointes d’asperges. old, quaint quarters of the London lawyers, 
an Aloyau de boeuf. Sauce Raifort. and within a few yards of the Hotel is the 
ms Gigot d’agneau aux épinards. picturesque Staples Inn. It is also close to 
Ty Haricots verts sautés au beurre. the British Museum, and is on the borders of 
ire Pommes mousseuse. the old City, the business center of the metrop- 
‘he Cailles bardées sur croiites. olis. The First Avenue Hotel is recommended 
en- Salades panachées. for American visitors who prefer less style than 
of Pouding de semoule. has to be maintained at West End establish- 
hief Bombe cardinale. _ Palais aux raisins. ments. The Hotel is excellently fitted up with 
arl- Dessert. a large number of beautifully furnished rooms, 
0k (Smoking permitted after 8 o’clock.) : 
ind Tuesday, A pril 24, 1900. 
tra- Northumberland Avenue is the starting- 
er'S place for a number of coaching tours around 
“ep London and the suburbs. The coaches start 
1ce, from the doors of the Hotel Metropole, Hotel 
all. Victoria, or the Grand Hotel. They run to 
ery all places of historic or picturesque interest 
ed. around London, such as Hampton Court, 
Richmond, Kingston-on-Thames, Kew, and as 
ved far as Brighton, Windsor, and Oxford. 
stra- The First Avenue Hotel, another one of 
): the Gordon group, stands in High Holborn, A MARIE ANTOINETTE ROOM AT THE METROPOLE, LONDON 











and its public rooms include large billiard rooms with English, French, and 
American tables. 

The Gordon Hotels at seaside resorts are just as sumptuously equipped 
and are as fashionable stopping-places as the Company’s London estab- 
lishments. The Hotel Metropole, at Brighton, for instance, is perhaps 
the most magnificent seaside hotel in the world. It stands in 
the best position on the sea-front of “the Queen of English 
Watering-Places,” is a large and imposing building, with com- 
modious rooms and many special features which add to its 
attractions. It has a huge Winter Garden and conservatory, 
one of the best sets of Turkish baths in the country, while 
attached to it are the Clarence Rooms used for concerts, balls, 
etc. It is a very bright piace at which to pass a holiday. 

At Folkestone, which is one of the cross-channel ports, being 
on the way from London to Boulogne and Paris, the Gordon’s : 
Hotel Metropole is again the leading hotel. It has a fine “OOMS PX SUITE GHOTEL VicroRiy 
position on the top of the cliffs in the west or aristocratic end of this growing seaside resort. 

Proceeding further round the coast, we come to Dover, on the other route from London to 
the Continent. Dover is exactly opposite Calais on the French side, and many visitors find it 
convenient to break the journey here to visit this interesting seacoast; and here again they find 
a Gordon Hotel—the well-known Lord Warden, which is situated near the piers. 

Another seaside hotel owned by the same corporation is the Cliftonville at Margate, a 
resort on the Kentish coast well known for its mild and invigorating climate. 

About two miles distant is the cozy and picturesque seaside resort of Broadstairs, the favor- 
ite watering-place of Charles Dickens, 
where the novelist conceived and wrote 
some of his best-known works. The 
Gordon Company have established a 
charming little seaside hotel here, the 
Grand Hotel, which was opened last 
season for the first time, and is patron- 
ized by people who love beautiful sea 
views at a quiet and restful resort. 

Another Gordon Hotel is found at 
the aristocratic seaside resort of East- 
bourne, which is a little over an hour’s 
journey by train from London.  Fast- 
bourne is a town which has been devel- 
oped ky the Duke of Devonshire in a 
ENTRANCE HALL OF FIRST AVENUE HOTEL, LoNDoN = YOY select fashion. It is prettily situ- 

ocala $ ated, the houses are all of the villa type, 
all its streets are lined with trees, it is beautifully clean and well kept. Only houses of a mod- 
erately high value are permitted to be erected. Eastbourne is an exceedingly healthy place. 

Further along the South Coast of England, in the Isle of Wight, the great center for yacht- 

ing, is still another Gordon Hotel, the Royal Pier Hotel, Ryde. This is a very fashionable 
resort during the yachting season. The Isle of Wight itself is a delightful holiday place 
with many interesting associations, besides the fact that it contains the Queen’s residence of 
Osborne, and Carisbrooke Castle, where Charles the First was imprisoned. Ryde is the 
leading town in the island, and is the most convenient starting-place for excursions in all 
directions. The place teems with objects of historical and antiquarian interest for visitors. 
It will be seen from the above brief survey 
that the group of Gordon Hotels form very 
important institutions in England. There is 
a uniformity about the management, and a 
high standard is maintained which gives these 
hotels a character, position, and reputation of 
their own. Visitors seeking accommodation 
at any of them would do well to book rooms 
in advance by letter or cable and so prevent 
disappointment. 
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Apart from the 
continued —_ de- 
bates on colonial 
questions, and the vote of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs—six to three — 
to report favorably another bill abolishing 
the can'een, the most interesting Con- 
gressional event last week was the: intro- 
duction of a bill prepared by Senator 
Bate, of Tennessee, to lessen the arbitrary 
power of judges to govern by injunctions. 
Senator Bate’s bill does not in any way 
restrict the right of courts to punish at 
their discretion offenses committed in 
their presence, but in other cases, when 
citizens are arraigned for “ contempt of 
court,” it gives to the accused the right of 
trial by jury before punishment. This 
bill is regarded as an authoritative state- 
ment of the attitude of the Democratic 
party toward what has been vaguely de- 
nounced as “government by injunction.” 
Of similar bearing is a report made last 
week to the Social Reform Club of this 
city by a committee of lawyers, consisting 
of John Brooks .Leavitt, John D. Kernan 
(of the Chicago Strike Commission), Ernest 
H. Crosby, Mornay Williams, and Robert 
Van Iderstine. This committee recognized 
the need of injunctions to restrain certain 
acts for which there was no legal remedy, 
and some of its members justified the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the Debs 
case ; but all agreed that many of the lower 
Federal Courts and some State Courts 
were exercising injunction powers utterly 
inconsistent with the spirit of English 
liberty. To prevent abuses, the com- 
mittee recommended that an attempt be 
made to obtain concerted action through- 
out the country in favor of urging upon 
the National and State Legislatures the 
passage of bills providing— 

) That injunctions shall not be issued 
against any but parties to the action, their 
agents, servants, and attorneys. 
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) That when an injunction, however valid 
in on prohibits the lawful use of the high- 
way, or the right of free speech, or lawful 
combination to advance joint interests, it shall 
be void 77 ¢ofo. 

(3) That all persons who are charged with 
disobedience of an injunction in respect of a 
matter which might be the subject of indict- 
ment, shall have the right to demand a trial 
by jury upon issues of fact to be properly 
framed. 

) That whenever the question, whether 

an injunction pending an action should be 
granted in a labor dispute, depends upon the 
determination of questions of fact arising on 
conflicting affidavits, either side shall have the 
right to demand that a jury be forthwith im- 
paneled to try the same upon issues properly 
settled. 
The history of movements for the redress 
of popular grievances shows that the 
intelligent formulation of definite wrongs 
is a large part—and usually a long-delayed 
part—of the struggle. ‘The report made 
by this committee of New York lawyers 
ought to aid in focusing public ; ttention 
upon available methods of redressing the 
more obvious evils connected with “ gov- 
ernment by injunction.” That there are 
such obvious evils, and that they are very 
serious and ought to be corrected by legis- 
lation, The Outlook thoroughly believes. 
When these are corrected, the less obvious 
evils may be considered. 


Ay 


B 


The Senate has 
passed the resolu- 
tion offered by Senator Bacon, of Georgia, 
which provides for a searching and com- 
prehensive inquiry into the financial side 
of the government in Cuba. The investi- 
gation is to include not only the postal 
scandal, but all receipts and expenditures 
of money in Cuba by United States 
officials, whether civil or military, and also 
all facts regarding the construction of 
wharves, railways, and public works of 
all kinds. ‘The passage of this resolution, 
and the constitution of the committee to 
P21 
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whom the inquiry is intrusted, guarantee 
the honesty of purpose with which the 
Government is attacking this disagreeable 
and intricate matter. Senator Platt, of 
Connecticut, is the committee’s chairman, 
and his colleagues are among the ablest 
men of all parties—including six Repub- 
licans, two Democrats, one Silver Repub- 
lican (Teller), and one Populist. In the 
debate on Senator Bacon’s resolutions 
the most notable speech was made by 
Senator Platt, of Connecticut. Mr. Platt 
spoke eloquently, almost passionately, of 
General Wood’s efforts to unearth frauds 
and irregularities. He said: 

_It is to General Wood that the credit of the 

discovery of these frauds and wrong-doings 
belongs, and to the Administration belongs 
the credit of probing to the bottom these 
frauds. The Senator from Georgia has no 
monopoly on the shame and humiliation with 
which every patriotic man is affected by these 
disclosures. They are shocking. They area 
blow—and a direct blow—to every true citizen 
of the United States. 
Every one in the Senate seemed to agree 
with Mr. Platt when he said that it was the 
duty and intention of the Government “ to 
probe to the bottom, unflinchingly, unspar- 
ingly.” The instructions given to Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow are 
so positive and thorough as to make it 
impossible to doubt that just such a 
search had been instituted even before 
the appointment of the Senate committee 
of investigation. 


@ 


Equally important with 
wan or, Senator Platt’s speech 

were the views about 
Cuba and our policy in that island pre- 
sented respectively by Senator Spooner, of 
Wisconsin, and Senator Hale, of Maine. 
The former, in his long address in defense 
of the policy of the Administration, was 
interrupted by Senator Hale, who declared 
that he would “vote to-morrow to withdraw 
from Cuba and leave that people to estab- 
lish and set up and maintain their own 
government ;” that he had voted against 
the treaty with Spain, and was not sur- 
prised at the peculations in Cuba. In re- 
sponse to the question by Mr. Spooner 
whether Mr. Hale had “any suspicion in 
his mind or in his heart that the pledge 
made in the resolution passed by Congress 
as to the temporary character of our occu- 
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pation in Cuba is not to be kept,” Mr. 
Hale replied: 


I have very grave suspicion, I think there are 
very powerful influences in this country, largely 
located in New York City, largely speculative 
and connected with money- “making enterprises, 
that are determined that we shall never give 
up Cuba. I think that the time will never 
come, unless something earnest and drastic is 
done by Congress, that the last soldier of the 
United States will be withdrawn from Cuban 
soil. I donot think the President favors hold- 
ing Cuba. I discovered very powerful influ- 
ences, commercial, mercantile, money, and 
political, that are opposed to our ever with- 
drawing from Cuba. I take up the newspapers 
that are foremost in the large cities, and I find 
every day intimations and hints that we are 
never to withdraw from Cuba. 

This imputation on our National honor 
Mr. Spooner indignantly resented. He 
said: 

This is a Government of honor and it is a 
people of honor. When the Senator expresses 
a fear that the people’s desire to. keep the 
pledge of this Government will be allowed to 
slumber by the voice of commercialism, he 
degrades the people and underestimates their 
integrity. What have we done for Cuba? 
When since the morning stars first sang to- 
gether in the heavens has any people done 
for another people what we have done for 
Cuba? As rapidly as may be, in absolute 
good faith, not being hurried by demagogy in 
violation of National honor, by insinuation 
and venal politics in a Presidential election, 
this Administration is going forward to redeem 
to its utmost the pledge to Cuba. We have 
given the best government to the people of 
Cuba thus far they ever had. Every man’s 
life is safe in Cuba; every woman’s honor is 
safe in Cuba. Death and tyranny and starva- 
tion have gone forever out of Cuba. Of course 
there has been peculation in Cuba. Every 
one is ashamed of it. But in no government 
ever instituted has that not occurred. But it 
never will turn out that any man in any coun- 
try can point to the Teller resolution and say 
with truth that it was a legislative lie. 


If Mr. Hale’s remarks are significant as 
indicative of suspicions in even Repub- 
lican quarters, Mr. Spooner’s reply may 
be accepted as a semi-official declaration 
of the spirit and purpose of the Adminis- 
tration. 


& 


It is evident that 
the United States 
Government does not intend to let the 
claim against Turkey fall into abeyance 
through lack of energy. Another despatch 
has been sent to our Minister at Con- 
stantinople asking him to urge more posi- 
tively upon the Sultan the necessity of 
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making a formal and direct reply to our 
request for payment. Meanwhile the 
Porte has again approached the United 
States with a proposition to pay the $100,- 
000 indirectly and by a subterfuge ; Mr. 
Cramp, the shipbuilder, has been offered 
repair contracts on two old Turkish war- 
ships at a high price, with the understand- 
ing that he should pay the $100,000 (or 
less) claimed by those whose property 
was destroyed during the Armenian riots. 
Naturally, our Government altogether de- 
clines to sanction such a proceeding; in 
time Turkey may learn that the United 
States is not concerned so much for the 
comparatively small sum of money in- 
volved as for the public acknowledg- 
ment that American citizens have been 
ill-treated and deserve indemnity and 
reparation. 


& 


A correspondent of 
The Outlook in 
North Carolina writes us that the fate 
of the amendment disfranchising illiterate 
negroes without disfranchising illiterate 
whites is still in doubt. The Populists 
as well as the Republicans are opposing it ; 
but the Democrats are making it a party 
measure, and their control of the election 
machinery in the black counties is so com- 
plete that Republican leaders are urging 
the negroes not to register lest their 
votes be counted for the amendment when 
cast against it. The Democratic candi- 
date for Governor has issued a defense of 
the amendment, in which he says: “ The 
amendment to the Constitution is presented 
in solution of the race problem in North 
Carolina. It is carefully and thoughtfully 
drawn. It stays inside of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, and _ nevertheless accom- 
plishes its purposes. It adopts the sug- 
gestion of Senator Cullom, and demands 
the existence of sufficient intelligence, 
‘either by inheritance or education,’ as 
a necessary qualification for voting. It 
requires of the negro the qualification by 
education because he has it not by inherit- 
ance, and demands only of the white man 
that he possesses it by inheritance. The 
amendment makes a distinction between 
a white man and a negro, but it does so 
on the ground that the white man has a 
knowledge by inheritance which the negro 
has not.” Without discussing the ques- 
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tion whether the illiteracy of white men 
is more excusable than the illiteracy of 
negroes, it may be pointed out that the 
Fifteenth Amendment directly forbids the 
denial of the suffrage upon the ground of 
“race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.”’ The proposed violation of this 
provision could hardly be made more 
definite. In Virginia the election held 
last week to determine whether a Consti- 
tutional Convention should be called to 
disfranchise negroes seems to have re- 
sulted in a majority for such a Conven- 
tion. ‘The white counties opposed it, but 
in the black counties enormous majorities 
in its favor were returned, probably be- 
cause in the white counties there was a 
dread of the disfranchisement of illiterate 
whites, and in the black counties the votes 
of black men were cast for them by whites, 
or counted without being cast. 


&® 


The Arbitration Com- 
mission to which the 
troubles between the 
machinists of the United States and Can- 
ada and their employers were referred two 
months ago has reached an agreement 
under which all concerned are now work- 
ing in harmony, and promise to refer 
future disputes to a similar commission 
for arbitration. For ten days, says the 
report, the officials of the National Metal 
Trades Association and the International 
Association of Machinists met together 
at the Murray Hill Hotel in this city, and 
went over every phase of their present or 
threatened difficulties. In the end a con- 
tract was arranged acceptable to all the 
arbitrators. The principal points of this 
contract are as follows: 


The Machinists’ Strike 
Settled 


First, That all employers or employees 
refusing to abide by the agreement shail be 
disciplined or expelled by their respective 
orgauizations. 

Second, That the determination of the 
question what machinists are “ competent” 
shall be left to the employers, “ since the em- 
ployers are responsible for the work turned 
out by their workmen.” 

Third, That fifty-seven hours shall consti- 
tute a week’s work, after six months from the 
date of the agreement, and fifty-four hours 
after twelve months. 

Fourth, That all overtime prior to ten 
o’clock at night shall be paid 25 per cent. 
more than day rates, all overtime from ten to 
twelve o’clock at night shall be paid 50 per 
cent, more than day rates, and all overtime 
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after midnight or on holidays or Sundays shall 
receive double pay. 

Fifth, That there may be one apprentice to 
each shop, and in addition not more than one 
apprentice to every five machinists. 

Most important of all, however, is the 
arrangement that hereafter, when troubles 
arise, employers cannot lock the workmen 
out and employees cannot strike until the 
questions at issue have been referred to 
National arbitrators selected in the same 
way that the recent Commission was se- 
lected. It is, of course, possible that 
these National arbitrators may be unable 
to agree, and that all the employers may 
sometimes stand on one side and all the 
employees on the other, but the success 
attained by the Board in its recent meet- 
ing, and the general spirit of both organi- 
zations, promises an establishment of har- 
mony where two months ago a disastrous 
strike spreading all over the continent was 
threatened. We congratulate the country 
on this result, for two reasons: first, 
and chiefly, because it recognizes the 
principle that arbitration is a better method 
of settling a controversy than a strike or 
a lockout; and, second, because it recog- 
nizes the principle that it is ino good ground 
for demanding the discharge of an em- 
ployee that he does not belong toa union. 


® 


Last week the British forces 
accomplished another quar- 
ter of the march from Bloemfontein to 
Pretoria. Thirty thousand infantry, twen- 
ty thousand horse, and a hundred and 
fifty guns, they crossed at three places 
from the Orange Free State across the 
Vaal River into the South African Repub- 
lic. ‘The Boers had blown up one of the 
bridges on the Vaal and had partially 
wrecked another, but the British arrived 
just in time to prevent the threatened 
destruction of the coal-mines. They have 
now advanced to the Klip River with- 
out serious opposition from the Boers. 
Fear is expressed by some that the British 
will arrive at Johannesburg, twenty miles 
away, only to find the gold-mines blown 
up. However. many, perhaps most, Boers 
are opposed to such destruction. It is 
reported, though on somewhat doubtful 
authority, that the question of suing for 
peace is now being seriously discussed in 
the Transvaal. As at Kroonstad, so at 
Klip River. Lord Roberts’s advance may 
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be hindered until transport difficulties 
can be overcome. The British Field- 
Marshal has not been able to drive all 
the Boers before him. Of the nineteen 
Free State districts, the three in the north- 
east are still held by the Boers, eagerly 
watching an opportunity for raiding Brit- 
ish lines of communication. Across the 
border a Boer force, estimated at from 
seven thousand to ten thousand,-opposes 
General Buller at Laingsnek. It must be 
admitted that the Boers have skillfully 
conducted their retirement northward from 
Bloemfontein and from Ladysmith ; they 
have saved practically all their men, guns, 
and convoys. British appreciation of their 
skill and bravery is growing. A Cape Town 
deputation, addressing Sir Alfred Milner, 
had called them “ cowardly scoundrels.” 
“They are not cowardly scoundrels,” Sir 
Alfred replied, “but brave men fighting 
for a cause which to them seems right. 
There are many among them who deserve 
to be honored fortheir heroism. Although 
cases of treachery and barbarity have 
occurred, they have been exceptional.” 


@ 


The Administration 
has shown courage 
and wisdom in its treatment of the Boer 
Commissioners, and by its courtesy and 
frankness has largely nullified the endeavor 
of a few demagogues to make political 
capital out of the misfortunes of a brave 
and struggling people. With notable ex- 
ceptions, the gentlemen who have attached 
themselves to the Boer Commissioners 
have laid themselves open, in the most 
charitable judgment, to the suspicion of 
attempting to make political capital out of 
their presence in this country at this time. 
The Government had done all that it could 
do on behalf of the Boers; all that any 
Administration, either Republican or Dem- 
ocratic, would have done. If popular 
sympathy with the Boers had been far 
more general and intense, the country 
would not have been so lacking in the 
sense of responsibility as to go to war in 
their behalf. This being the fact in the 
case, Secretary Hay and the President 
have treated the Commissioners with the 
greatest respect by declining to deceive 
them by empty promises, or to beguile 
them by delays; both the Secretary of 
State and the President have welcomed 
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them as private persons, and have frankly 
and courteously stated that the United 
States has done all that it can in their 
behalf. This course of procedure has 
been courageous, it has been honorable, 
and it has been entirely respectful to the 
Boers; far more respectful than the course 
of those gentlemen who are making much 
of the Commissioners, not because they 
believe that anything can now be done in 
behalf of the failing cause of the Trans- 
vaal, but because they believe that political 
capital may be made bya cheap and inex- 
pensive expression of sympathy. The 
worst result of this use of foreign questions 
for domestic purposes are the false hopes 
which are awakened or sustained by this 
course. It is a cruelty to let the Boers 
believe that they have anything to hope 
from an interference of the United States; 
and the true friend of the Boer in this 
country is the man who refuses to delude 
them. 


@ 


The result of the recent 
elections in France shows 
that, except in Paris, the Government has 
won by an overwhelming majority. As 
contrasted with the provinces, Paris has 
always been the home of political turbu- 
lence. It has frequently, perhaps gener- 
ally, dictated to provincial France. The 
significant thing about the elections is 
that such conditions are now, happily, 
reversed. They insure the continuance, 
for the moment at least, of a Cabinet 
which, better than has any other, repre- 
sents France as a whole. The Cabinet 
gairied a further victory last week on 
the reassembling of Parliament. After 
MM. Fallitres and Deschanel, Presidents 
respectively of the Senate and Chamber, 
in their opening speeches had dwelt upon 
the assured success of the Exposition, 
expressing appreciation of the co-opera- 
tion and sympathy shown by foreign na- 
tions, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the Premier, 
introduced a measure, which was passed in 
the Chamber and is now before the Senate, 
which will put an end to further criminal 
proceedings arising out of recriminations 
in the Dreyfus affair. ‘Though the Zola, 
Picquart, Reinach, Henry, and Mercier 
trials are thus barred, Captain Dreyfus is 
not prohibited from demanding a revision 
of the Rennes verdict. The Government’s 
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further programme is an interesting one. 
It introduces two apparently vindictive 
but perhaps necessary measures intended 
to protect the President from calumny, 
and ‘to prevent the vested properties of 
religious bodies from furnishing war funds 
to the opponents of the Repubic. It 
introduces two other measures of a very 
different character—provisions for work- 
ingmen’s pensions and for a better scheme 
of education. 


& 


Success seems to have at- 
tended the persistent Rus- 
sian intrigues to get additional ports on 
the Pacific—now Quelpart, off Korea; now 
Port Lazarev, on the Korean west coast; 
and finally Masampo, on the southern 
coast, the last named possessing a remark- 
ably fine harbor. ‘The usual “rebellion ” 
has broken out at Masampo, for which 
Russian agents are held responsible, and 
Russian troops now occupy the place, in 
defiance of promises made. Both Russia 
and Japan have apparently broken the 
special agreement concluded between 
them, by which neither was to interfere 
with Korean affairs or encroach upon 
Korean territory. An armed conflict 
seems inevitable sooner or later. General 
Sakarov, Chief of the Russian General 
Staff, together with eight officers of high 
rank, is starting for Manchuria, where six 
forts will be immediately erected. Though 
the Japanese is now superior to the Rus- 
sian fleet in Pacific waters, the new battle- 
ships now leaving for the Pacific—above 
all, the twenty-three-knot ships to go out 
soon—show that Japan is not strength- 
ening her navy as rapidly as is Russia. 
Russia has also placed an order for 
a hundred and fifty thousand tons of 
Welsh coal for her navy, remembering 
the signal advantage which the Japanese 
have in their seemingly inexhaustible 
natural supply of coal. Russia, depend- 
ent on British coaling-stations in time of 
peace, would find them closed to belliger- 
ents intime of war. The Japanese navy 
has been mobilized, and most of the army. 
Last week torpedoes were placed in Jap- 
anese harbors. In a conflict with Russia 
the Japanese would now be more strength- 
ened by reason of geographical position 
than later. At present the Japanese have 
twenty good ports and six fine dockyards 
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to Russia’s two ports, far between, and to 
her two dockyards not yet completed. 
Through either or both of these possible 
wars—in China or in Korea—Germany 
expects to gain. In the first event, she 
would be compelled directly to interfere, 
and her reward would be an extension of 
her present holdings in China. In the 
second, she would see and seize the golden 
opportunity offered to her merchants by 
the temporary removal: from competition 
of the adroit Japanese, while Russia her- 
self would be weakened in the fray, and 
less liable to resist German aggressions 
in other parts of the world—Asia Minor, 
for instance. 


@ 


Last week the “ I Ho Chuan,” 
the ‘Righteous Harmony 
Fists,” better known as the “ Boxers,” 
began openly drilling, not only in the 
provinces of Shantung, Hupe, and Chili, 
but at Peking itself. The “ Boxers ” are 
revolutionists, anti-Christian, anti-foreign, 
and anti-reform in China. It is announced 
that many high Manchus, including mem- 
bers of the imperial clan, are joining the 
movement, which now includes twelve 
million adherents. As peril to Americans 
resident in China is so.imminent, our State 
Department has taken prompt action. 
Without violating its unbroken practice in 
refusing to join any concert of action taken 
by the representatives at Peking of other 
Governments, Mr. Hay, Secretary of 
State, instructed Mr. Conger, our Minis- 
ter to China, to act on parallel lines with 
those representatives, and to inform the 
Chinese Government that the Government 
of the United States demands two things : 
(1) The immediate and thorough destruc- 
tion of the Boxer Society, and (2) proper 
guarantees for the maintenance of peace 
and protection of the life and property of 
foreigners in China. The State Depart- 
ment has given ample authority to Mr. 
Conger to use all the resources in his 
power in safeguarding our interests. In 
reply, the Chinese Government has sent a 
note to the diplomatic representatives at 
Peking, promising to suppress the Boxers ; 
but its ability to carry out this pledge is 
generally doubted. In the province of 
Chili, in which Peking is situated, the 
Boxers have waxed so strong as to mas- 
sacre nearly a hundred Christians at 
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Paotingfu (the largest city in Chili, except 
Peking and Tientsin), and since then they 
have massacred sixty native Christians at 
a village only forty miles from the capital. 
They also burned a railway station thirty 
miles from Peking, destroyed a number of 
cars, wrecked the track, and murdered 
several native employees. Five hundred 
refugees have sought protection in the 
French Cathedral at Peking. ‘The Boxers 
have now defeated Government troops 
sent out to repress them. How genuine 
is the desire of the Government for their 
repression is, however, doubtful. In the 
province of Hupe the Boxers have de- 
stroyed a number of villages occupied by 
native Christians and have massacred all 
the inhabitants. ‘The troops sent to sup- 
press the Boxers in the latter province were 
ambushed last week; twenty-six were 
killed and many wounded. It is in the 
province of Shantung, however, that the 
Boxers are strongest. It will not be for- 
gotten that the pretext for the seizure of 
a port of Shantung, Kiaochau, by the 
Germans, was the murder of two German 
Roman Catholic missionaries. It is re- 
ported that the withdrawal of all mission- 
aries from the interior has now become 
imperative. German troops are protect- 
ing our missionaries in Shantung, while 
at Taku, the port of Peking, the foreign 
war-ships have been augmented by the 
arrival of the United States cruiser Newark 
and the gunboat Wheeling to support Mr. 
Conger’s demands. 


® 


Of course hatred of Christian 
missionaries has always existed 
in China, but for a decade that hatred 
has been specially directed toward the 
Roman Catholics on account of the alle- 
gation, made with growing frequency, that 
their missionaries were too prone to ta! : 
up lawsuits for their converts. Official 
classes were somewhat irritated by what 
they thought an interference with their 
prerogatives as civil magistrates. In 1898, 
in an interior village, the Roman Catholics 
purchased a Chinese temple and replaced 
it by achurch. Native indignation was 
so great that the people from eighteen 
villages united and attacked the chapel. 
The Governor of the province sent a force 
to disperse them, but his action only stirred 
them to organized revolt. This revolt 
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became the faore assured by reason of the 
encroachments made by the Germans in 
Shantung after the capture of Kiaochau. 
The people of Shantung saw, beside 
their wretched roads and rotting wagons, 
their ill-kept canals and tumble-down 
junks, thrifty German prospectors laying 
railway tracks and opening mines. More 
than this, the Chinese heard the frank 
declarations from these prospectors that 
their Government would uphold them, by 
force if necessary, in developing at any 
cost the resources of a province which 
they had chosen for their own. Such 
declarations g¢.ated with special irritation 
on a people suffering from poverty caused 
by three years of poor crops. Originally 
directed against the Roman Catholics, the 
movement has come to be directed against 
everything foreign. The leaders were 
keen enough to recognize the advantage 
of secrecy in the initial stages of a revolu- 
tionary movement; they therefore formed 
societies, which a year ago were to all 
intents and purpose only gymnastic clubs. 
Last summer, however, the real purpose 
of the Boxers became known. Soon a 
military drill was added to the gymnastic 
exercises. Then followed the arming of 
the Boxers with swords, and then, when 
the real purpose of the society became 
known, with firearms. Each band of 
Boxers is cenducted by a “ demonized ” 
leader, thus adding an element of sup- 
posed spiritual power. These leaders 
cause the utterance of strange speech, 
either through hypnotism or through an 
epileptic subject; they also assure their 
followers immunity, not only from death, 
but even from physical harm. They ex- 
cite religious prejudices by pointing to 
the blasphemous blasting in the foreign- 
ers’ mines, which disturbs the repose of the 
Wind-Water Dragon, and to the locomo- 
tive’s shriek, which disturbs the spirits of 
all ancestors: it is therefore irreligious 
and unfilial to follow the foreigner. Along 
with this, time-worn lies are repeated: 
the missionaries are sorcerers, murderers 
of children, etc. The leaders send out 
constant warnings to native Christians: 
‘“Renounce your religion or prepare for 
future calamity.” The result has been a 
wholesale lootinz and massacre through- 
out the province of Shantung. So far, the 
Roman Catholics have chiefly suffered ; 
some idea of their terror may be had from 
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the fact that the Bishop of Chinanfu_ re- 
ports five thousand refugees as under his 
protection. It is said that each Roman 
Catholic family in Shantung has lost an 
average of fifty dollars apiece, in many 
cases representing the entire family for- 
tune. 


® 


The Methodist Conference The General Con- 

ference of 1900 
marks an era in the development of Amer- 
ican Methodism in the three important 
changes inaugurated in its organic law and 
discipline. ‘The first, already reported, is 
the removal of the previous inequality of 
lay with clerical representation in this 
supreme council of the Church. ‘The 
second is the removal of whatever consti- 
tutional impediment there may have been 
to the membership of women in the Con- 
ference. ‘This was accomplished by sub- 
stituting the term “ lay member ” for the 
word “ layman” in the qualifications pre- 
scribed. Whether “layman” should be 
construed in that connection as a mascu- 
line or an epicene substantive has been 
long mooted to no purpose, and its inter- 
esting ambiguity has served alike the advo- 
cates and the opponents of the admission 
of women. ‘The substitution for this con- 
testable word of the incontestable term 
“lay member ” was attended by applause 
that signalized a great victory for the 
champions of woman’s claim. The third 
innovation was in the removal of the 
time-limit of pastorates, formerly fixed at 
three years, and since 1888 at five. The 
Committee favored this removal by a vote 
reported as 82 to 21. While the two for- 
mer changes affected the organic law, or 
constitution, this touched the discipline ; 
yet the rule changed was so ancient as to 
have almost the fixedness of a constitu- 
tional provision. Spirited debate for 
several days added little to the familiar 
considerations fro and con, except, per- 
haps, in prophecies of disasters from the 
removal of the old landmark. Dr. Buck- 
ley, in particular, declared that it was safer 
in these heretical times to oblige every 
minister to move on once in five years, 
lest some by staying longer should per- 
vert the church to dangerous views. 
“ Mark this,” said he: “ you take off the 
time-limit, and the ethical Bishop will 
keep ethical men in the same place, and 
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the evangelistic Bishop will use his influ- 
ence to put out the ethical men, . . . and 
you will have all sorts of burning questions.” 
This strange-sounding contrast between 
“ ethical ” and “ evangelistic” elicited no 
response. The prevailing sentiment 
seemed to be that the importance of the 
pastoral office is enhanced by putting an 
end to the compulsory migration of the 
ablest ministers from work that ought to 
be continued in their hands, and that 
Methodism would gain in the local influ- 
ence that accrues from continuous resi- 
dence, if allowance might be had for such 
permanent pastorates as those of Dr. How- 
ard Crosby or Dr. Storrs. It is a mistake 
to say “ the itinerancy is abolished.” ‘The 
Bishops must still make an appointment 
every year for each preacher. Probably 
ninety-five per cent. of the preachers will 
still be migratory at short intervals, as 
before. The rest will have that compara- 
tive permanence which secretaries, editors, 
and other officials of the Church already 
enjoy. It is thought that the removal of 
the time-limit will check the emigration of 
Methodist ministers to other denomina- 
tions, and also some alleged scheming to 
get out of the migratory pastorate into the 
more permanent official stations. 


® 


The resolve to adhere 
to the two-thirds rule 
in the election of Bishops cost the pre- 
dicted expenditure of time. Not till the 
sixth day of balloting was an election 
achieved, by the seventeenth ballot. The 
number of votes necessary for a choice 
being 444, the Rev. Dr. David H. Moore, 
of Ohio, received 534, and the Rev. Dr. 
John W. Hamilton, of Massachusetts, 510, 
and were declared elected. This result 
was facilitated by the graceful withdrawal 
of the Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Berry after the 
fourteenth ballot, in which he stood sec- 
ond in the poll. During these days the 
Conference elected two Missionary Bish- 
ops for Southern Asia on the first ballot— 
the Rev. Dr. E. W. Parker, presiding 
elder of the Barcilly District in Northern 
India, and the Rev. F. W. Warne, pastor 
of the English church at Calcutta. The 
recommendation to elect a Missionary 
Bishop for Eastern Asia was strongly op- 
posed, particularly by the delegate from 
Japan, and was rejected. On the same 
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day that the election of Bishops was com- 
pleted the report of the Commission on 
the Organic Law received its final amend- 
ments, was adopted by a vote of 524 to 
94, and sent down to the Annual Confer- 
ences for ratification. One of these amend- 
ments, vehemently insisted on by Western 
delegates as important for the newer sec- 
tions of the country, provides that Annual 
Conferences may be organized with a 
minimum of twenty-five members. The 
preamble of the Organic Law breathes an 
admirably catholic spirit in its opening 
words: “In order to better preserve our 
historic heritage, and the more effectually 
to co-operate with other branches of the 
one Church of Jesus Christ in advancing 
the kingdom of God among men, we,” etc. 
During the fourth week the Conference 
held two sessions daily. The usual elec- 
tions of editors, secretaries, and other 
official agents caused few changes. Other 
changes came to pass through a reduction 
in the number of secretaries, the discon- 
tinuance or consolidation of a few de- 
nominational journals, and the closing of 
some book depositories, all in the interest 
ofeconomy. The consolidation of certain 
societies, legal questions being involved, 
has been referred to a committee. Dr. 
J. M. Buckley, the predestinated Mentor 
of the Conference, contributing more 
than any other one man to its efficient 
despatch of business, was, of course, re- 
elected to the editorship of the New 
York “Christian Advocate.” The new 
Bishops were consecrated at the close of 
the week. Hitherto the Bishops, in the 
order of seniority, have selected their 
places of residence. With a view to the 
most effective service, their residences 
are henceforth to be determined by the 
Conference. 


8 


The wave of change, 
which in this Con- 
ference has left such a mark on Method- 
ism, failed at one point to rise as high as 
expected. The ironclad prohibition of 
certain recreations, which was introduced 
into the Discipline in 1872, and has been 
vehemently protested against by a large 
number of the best and most intelligent 
Methodists, is to stand some time longer. 
Some of the Annual Conferences had by 
large majorities reecmmended its removal. 
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The Committee on the State of the Church, 
having received a large number of memo- 
rials concerning it from all parts of the 
country, reported in favor of expunging 
the obnoxious prohibitions (among which 
were included dancing, games of chance, 
theaters, circuses), and adding in lieu 
thereof a paragraph to the chapter of 
‘Special Advices” in which “the historic 
attitude ” of the Church would be simply 
affirmed in general terms and its mem- 
bers urged “ to abstain from and to bear 
their unwavering testimony against all 
amusements and diversions which endan- 
ger spiritual life and depress the spiritual 
power of the Church.” A minority report 
recommended “ that no action be taken at 
this time.” The debate that ensued was 
the hottest of any in the Conference. The 
puritanic spirit of the old Methodism was 
profoundly stirred by what it deemed a 
concession to the worldliness it has la- 
mented in the Church. There was much 
excitement, closely verging on tumult. In 
vain was it urged on behalf of the majority 
report that the rule in question was “a 
dead letter in a large part of the Church ;” 
that it cultivated duplicity and compro- 
mised all the virtues. Dr. Buckley de- 
clared that “putting this list before 
young people is a foe to genuine sound 
conversion.” An amendment intended 
to ridicule the opposition by including 
‘opera, prize- fights, bull-fights, cock-fights, 
checkers, backgammon, football, baseball, 
one old cat, two old cat,” etc., among the 
prohibited amusements created stormy 
protests. In the end the minority report 
was carried by a strong majority, demon- 
strating that a narrow conservatism is a 
force to be reckoned with in the Meth- 
odist Church, as in others. In view of 
this, the Conference is to be congratu- 
lated that the doctrinal controversy in 
the Boston Theological School has been 
kept out of it, notwithstanding certain 
memorials on the subject. The Committee 
held that the Conference is precluded by 
rule from making such doctrinal declara- 
tions as were asked for. The majority 
committee report on army canteens, pro- 
testing against President McKinley’s ac- 
ceptance of Attorney-General Griggs’s 
opinion nullifying the law, was defeated ; 
the minority report adopted urged the 
abolition of the canteen, but omitted refer- 
ence to the President. Among minor 
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doings, delegates were chosen to the 
Ecumenical Methodist Conference of 1901 
in England, and an anti-polygamy amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution was 
demanded. 


& 


This year’s Assembly 
has closed one period 
of discussion and _ in- 
augurated another. Dr. Birch’s appeal 
from the disposition of Professor McGif- 
fert’s case by the New York Presbytery 
was held to be regular, but, in view of the 
peculiarities of the case, the Assembly 
voted that it was best, “ without prejudice 
to the appellant,” and for the peace of the 
Church, that he be given leave to with- 
draw. The question of creed revision 
has been formally opened by the appoint- 
ment of a committee of fifteen, in which 
varying views and different sections of 
the Church are fairly represented. Among 
the ministers on the committee are Drs. 
Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, and War- 
field, of Princeton; among the elders are 
ex-President Harrison and Justice Harlan. 
The committee is to obtain the views of 
the Presbyteries on the subject and to 
report next year. There were thirty-seven 
Presbyteries which overtured the Assembly 
this year for revision, but there was such 
variety in their desires that the present 
disposal of the matter gives general satis- 
faction. Among matters of internal ad- 
ministration, the ‘‘ Peoria overture” was 
vigorously debated, and adopted by a vote 
of 257 to 229. This measure, supported 
by a number of Presbyteries, transfers the 
appointment of committees from the Mod- 
erator to a committee to be elected for the 
purpose. The Moderator for the year, 
when not knowing well the individual 
members of the Assembly, has depended 
much on suggestions by the Stated Clerk ; 
the result was an impression of “ bossism ” 
and much consequent dissatisfaction— 
hence this new experiment. The office 
of Permanent Clerk, vacated by the death 
of Dr. W. E. Moore, has been filled by 
the election of Dr. W. B. Noble, of Cali- 
fornia. The Assembly has overtured the 
Presbyteries upon a proposed rule which 
would exclude from voting in the Pres- 
byteries, though not from membership, 
ministers not in the active service of the 
Church. This appears to us absclutely 
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just and wise. The Presbytery ought to 
be representative of the churches. When 
ex-ministers, who represent no church, 
have the same vote as pastors, not only 
does the Presbytery not represent but 
it often misrepresents the churches, since 
such ex-ministers often have a leisure to 
devote to ecclesiastical politics which the 
busy pastor does not possess. It has 
thus sometimes happened that the action 
of the Presbytery has been directly op- 
posed to the sentiment of the churches 
which it is supposed to represent. An- 
other overture to the Presbyteries aims 
to secure a higher standard of efficiency 
in candidates for the ministry—a demand 
now heard in many branches of the 
Church. The Assembly memorializes 
Congress for an anti-polygamy amend- 
-ment to the Constitution, and- declares 
for the abolition of intoxicants in the 
army eanteen, saying that the immoral 
traffic must be abolished as soon as possi- 
ble in every place under the National 
jurisdiction. ‘The meeting of 1901 is to 
be at Philadelphia. ‘The General Assem- 
blies of the Southern, the Cumberland, and 
United Presbyterian Churches, severally 
held at Atlanta, Chattanooga, and Chicago, 
have been marked by no important events. 
In the Southern Assembly there was a 
manifest disinclination to touch the sub- 
ject of creed revision. In the Cumber- 
land Assembly the attempt to remove 
Professor R. V. Foster, of Lebanon, Tenn., 
on the charge of doctrinal unsoundness 
seems to have been defeated. In the 
United Assembly the hostility of the 
Church to secret societies has been em- 
phasized in warm discussion of a proposed 
revision of the Church rule. 


® 


Seventy-five years 
ago, about twelve 
years after the split between the Trini- 
tarians and the Unitarians of the Congre- 
gational body in New England, a small 
club of public-spirited Unitarians formed 
an Association “to promote the growth 
of Christian truth and Christian charity, 
and the increase of religion in the land.” 
Since May 25, 1825, the American Uni- 
tarian Association has been the ‘executive 
arm and the working missionary organiza- 
tion of the Unitarian churches in America. 
The completion of three-quarters of a 
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century of work by this Association was 
fittingly celebrated by a series of meet- 
ings held in Boston, May 20-27. There 
were delegates from North, South, East, 
and West. ‘There were representatives 
from Hungary, England, Japan, Germany, 
Belgium, and India, who brought congrat- 
ulations and greetings in their native 
tongues from strong organized bodies of 
liberal men and women in their respective 
countries. The loss of provincialism was 
as marked, in the audiences, as was the 
gain in the spirit of unity, in the addresses. 
It was repeatedly emphasized that the 
Unitarian Church stood for unity in spirit ; 
that it ought to grow into fellowship with 


other churches of the Christian name and 


inheritance ; that the Unitarian and Trin- 
itarian Congregationalists, having a com- 
mon heritage, will inevitably grow into 
closer sympathy. The spiritual side of 
these meetings naturally concerned itself 
with the spiritual feature of Unitarianism. 
Having liberalized even where it had 
not converted, what is to be the work of 
the twentieth-century Unitarianism? The 
most notable and pregnant utterances 
were, that religion would become simple, 
a natural function of human nature—a 
gospel for the individual, a gospel that 
will declare that for those who live right- 
eously there is nothing to be afraid of ; that 
the twentieth-century Unitarian church 
will be a church of the spirit, a church of 
hope, faith, and love, a church that will 
help to ameliorate the condition of the 
people. Those who heard will not forget 
the address of that rational mystic, Protap 
Chunder Mozoomdar, of the Brahmo- 
Somaj of India, who held his vast audience 
entranced by his address on God and the 
universality of the spirit of God. 


& 


It was stated at the time 
of the Ecumenical Con- 
ference that the Unitarians had no organ- 
ized foreign missionary body. This is 
true; but the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has acted as both the foreign and the 
home missionary society of the Unitarian 
denomination. The Rev. Clay MacCauley, 
its missionary agent for ten years in Japan 
reported that he had established a Japanese 
Unitarian Association, which has under 
its charge a liberal theological college, the 
publication of a liberal periodical, and 
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several Unitarian churches, all the work 
being now in native hands, and no longer 
under the fostering care of a missionary. 
Mr. MacCauley claimed that Christianity 
was the only form of religion adapted to 
the needs of the Japanese, and that Unitari- 
anism was that form of Christianity which 
most appeals to their intellect. Many of 
the addresses had for subject and inspira- 
tion the history of the Unitarian movement 
and the lives and work of the great Uni- 
tarian leaders. They were delivered in 
Tremont Temple, which was decorated 
with flags and banners bearing the names 
of such Unitarians as Bancroft, Cooper, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
Bryant, May, Parker, Emerson, Martineau, 
Channing, Clarke, Mann, Adams, Jefferson, 
Webster, Everett, Sumner, Bellows, Fur- 
ness, Agassiz, Story, Parkman. A change 
was effected in the official personnel of the 
American Unitarian Association, which it 
is believed will greatly promote denomi- 
national prosperity and activity. The 
office of President, hitherto honorary, was 
made a salaried position, and the Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot was promoted to it, the 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright retiring. Mr. 
Eliot’s place as Secretary was filled by 
the election of the Rev. Charles E. St. 
John, of Pittsburgh. The receipts of the 
Association have increased thirty per cent. 
in the last two years. Resolutions asking 
the Association to record its opposition to 
militarism, to the use of intoxicating drinks, 
and its approval of the system of free 
pew sittings, were tabled, because their 
adoption would have’been contrary to the 
Congregational principle of individual and 
church independence -in personal and 
church matters. Among other important 
results of this anniversary week was a 
resolution to organize an International 
Council of Unitarian and other liberal 
religious thinkers and workers. A com- 
mittee reported a form of organization 
which was adopted, and the International 
Council was instituted, with the aim of 
unifying the activities and promoting the 
spread of Unitarianism throughout the 
world, 


® 


As a direct result of 
the ‘meeting of the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection which was held in Topeka, May 
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18—24, two State Conferences have been 
organized. ‘The people of Kansas had 
been looking forward to this occasion as 
a favorable one for influencing public 
opinion in behalf of such an association. 
Enough Missouri delegates were also in 
attendance to form the nucleus of an 
organization and study the various chari- 
ties and correctional institutions of that 
great State. The value of these State 
Conferences in guiding public opinion can 
hardly be estimated. In Ohio, Indiana, 
Minnesota, and some other States the 
attendance at the annual gatherings of 
these State Conferences of Charities and 
Correction is as large as that at the Na- 
tional Conference. The Secretaries of 
the State boards of the different States 
usually attend, and so the methods of 
neighboring commonwealths are interknit 
and the administration of charitable work 
is facilitated. If the approved and im- 
proved methods of Indiana, for instance, 
can be adopted in Missouri and Kan- 
sas, there will be undoubted improve- 
ment in the institutional work and in the 
care of the outdoor poor. Indiana has 
nearly shaken herself free of partisan 
politics in State institutions. Kansas at 
present has a Governor who believes in the 
merit system. He is trying the experi- 
ment of conditional liberation, and the con- 
victs whom he has allowed to go back to 
their homes on their honor—some twenty 
or thirty in all—are thus far leading indus- 
trious and honest lives, reporting to the 
prison wardens as required, and claiming 
the Governor as their best friend. Curi- 
ously enough, the men in the United 
States prison at Fort Leavenworth, though 
under an enlightened warden, Major Mc- 
Claughry, who stands for the most ad- 
vanced methods in penology, are not 
eligible to the advantages held out by the 
Governor to the men in the State prison. 
They must stay in the penitentiary till 
the expiration of their sentences, no mat- 
ter how well fitted they may be for free 
life outside. There is, however, a farm of 
some six hundred acres in connection 
with the United States prison, and the 
men are allowed to go outside the walls 
on a parole of honor and carry on the 
farm. They are also employed in build- 
ing a new model penitentiary, which will - 
be built to provide for the closest classifi- 
cation, In the meantime it is interesting 
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to know that the men who are put on 
their honor, and who work without guards 
to watch them, are showing themselves 
deserving of the trust reposed in them. 
About one hundred and fifty of the pris- 
oners are Indians, and Major McClaughry 
says they are among the truest to their 
word of honor. They also “make the 
best stone-cutters. They attend to their 
work more closely, give themselves to it 
more earnestly, and learn more thoroughly 
than the whites or the colored men.” 
The Topeka Conference called together 
members from twenty-seven States, and 
scores took part in the discussions. The 
average of the papers was good, and the 
sections were kept busy day after day 
with charity orgahizations, reformatories, 
outdoor relief, and like topics. The or- 
ganization for next year’s meeting at 
Washington promises some strong work. 


@ 


Recent mention was made 
in The Outlook of the 
esthetic victory of Edinburgh, which ob- 
tained from Parliament a special act em- 
powering the local authorities to select 
the places where public advertising is 
permitted. Dublin has now decided to 
apply to Parliament for like powers. A 
fashion thus conspicuously set by towns 
cultivating pride in the undisfigured pic- 
turesqueness of their scenery is likely to 
spread, leading to the passage of the gen- 
eral act for which “ Scapa ” is persistently 
agitating. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that the London County 
Council has recently passed by-laws for 
the regulation of “ advertising by means 
of ‘search’ or ‘flash’ lights thrown on 
the public highways,” as it is phrased in 
the proceedings of the Council. These 
by-laws say: “No person shall exhibit 
any flashlight so as to be visible from any 
street and to cause danger to the traffic 
therein.” The history of this enactment 
is curiously English. The attention of the 
Council having been called to the abuse 
of this form of advertising—one audacious 
advertiser actually threw his pictures on 
the Nelson column in Trafalgar Square, 
arousing, however, such a storm of indig- 
nation that he prudently desisted without 
raising an issue at law—the Council first 
canvassed local sentiment. A circular- 
letter asking expressions or opinion on the 
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desirability of regulating the nuisance was 
sent to the vestries and district boards. 
Of the replies received twenty-one favored 
regulation, eleven were non-committal, and 
only three were adverse, showing a distinct 
gain in esthetic public sentiment. The 
question then arose on what ground the 
Council could claim legal right of regula- 
tion when a flashlight advertisement caused 
the death of a woman in a runaway acci- 
dent, the coroner’s jury adding as a ride 
to its verdict of accidental death: “The 
evidence shows that a flashlight used for 
advertising purposes caused the horse to 
bolt, and we, the members of the jury, 
would condemn the practice of permitting 
the use of lights in such a way as to prove 
a source of danger.” That it should be 
necessary for a body like the London 
County Council to resort to the expedient 
of the rare peril of runaways to find legal 
ground for regulating an esthetic nui- 
sance is “on all fours,” as the lawyers 
say, with the suppression of certain ob- 
noxious bill-posting in a Welsh town on 
the ground that the paste was likely to 
drop on passers-by, “ endangering their 
clothes.” But for a quickened esthetic 
sensitiveness, roundabout ways of fighting 
advertising nuisances would be, of course, 
out of the question. Further evidence of 
this sensitiveness is found in the lively 
attacks of the “ Advertisers’ Review ” on 
the suggestion of Mr. Richardson Evans, 
the honorary secretary of “ Scapa,” that 
a tax be levied on exposed advertisements 
aS a war-revenue measure—attacks so 
vehement that they seem to betray a fear 
of the adoption of the suggestion. The 
“Review” points out that the proposed 
tax would not only * vexatiously hamper 
advertisers,” but would also be seriously 
felt by “a large body of bill-posters, 
printers, paper-makers, and allied trades.” 
The “Review” adds: “ The amount of 
money spent yearly on outdoor advertis: 
ing, and on the preparation of designs and 
posters, represents a huge sum, and any 
aggressive legislation would affect hun- 
dreds of thousands of people.” This 
statement offers “ food for thought ” here 
in America. Ought not its share of the 
public burden to be put upon a business 
that from its size is presumably so profit- 
able, and that contributes so much to 
make life hideous, even in cases where 
its output cannot be called morally offen- 
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sive? Why should a public necessity, 
like a bank check, pay a tax, and the 
too-familiar eyesore go free of tax? 


@ 


Americans Out-of-Doors 


There has been, perhaps, no more strik- 
ing change in the habits of Americans 
during the last twenty-five years than the 
immense extension of their out-of-door 
interests and activities. A generation 
ago the number of men engaged in busi- 
ness life who took any form of recreation 
was so small that it was hardly calculable. 
Men of fortune were comparatively few, 
and the country was given over to steady- 
going, persistent, hard work. To-day more 
work and harder work is being done than 
ever before ; but the men who are doing 


the work are in very large numbers also 


the men who are seeking and finding 
health and recreation in all manner of 
outdoor activities. A generation ago a 
business man took his vacation, if he 
took it at all, with reluctance, regarding it 
as a kind of unlawful pleasure ; to-day he 
takes it, not only as pleasure, but as busi- 
ness duty. In many cases he takes a 
day out of each week during the season 
which permits him to be out-of-doors. As 
a result he is a stronger man than his 
father was, he bears heavier responsibili- 
ties, and does more work. 

In every branch of business conditions 
have changed. Responsibilities are very 
much heavier and risks very much greater 
than they were a generation ago. Busi- 
ness enterprises have grown immensely in 
magnitude, and the men who direct them 
are carrying titanic loads on their shoul- 
ders. They are able to carry these loads 
and to direct these great enterprises be- 
cause they have learned that the secret of 
health is abundance of play, and that the 
only way to carry successfully the colossal 
burdens of modern business is to give a 
large amount of time to recreation. Many 
leaders in the world of finance are con- 
spicuous devotees of golf, yachting, wheel- 
ing, and hunting; they take their outdoor 
recreation with as much regularity as they 
attend to their business affairs; and they 
do this because they have discovered, 
what our ancestors did not know, that the 
ability to do heavy work continuously 
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depends on recurring intervals of rest 
and change. 

It is estimated that men work, on an 
average, ten years longer than they worked 
fifty years ago; in other words, life has 
been extended a full decade. But life is 
not to be measured by mere duration of 
time ; it is to be measured by intensity ; 
and it is very certain that, from this point 
of view, men live to-day as they have never 
lived before in the history of the world. 
It is true that a great many men are living 
too intensely, and that many are over- 
working ; but it is also true that there has 
been a great gain in the fuller evolution of 
individual energy which modern life has 
brought about. Few men work up to their 
full capacity ; few generations have worked 
up to their full capacity. Some men are 
to-day working beyond this limit, but, as a 
rule, men have not yet reached it. There 
is more to be gotten out of life than men, 
as 2 rule, have hitherto taken, because they 
have not put forth their full strength. 
Society during the last generation has been 
energized in a hundred different ways; it 
has responded to the facilities offered by 
new mechanical appliances, supplement- 


. ing the senses in marvelous ways, to new 


fields of knowledge, to the opening of new 
continents, to the reconstruction of thought 
along innumerable lines; to the vitaliza- 
tion of religion, philosophy, and art, by 
reason of deeper and more vital concep- 
tion of their origin and relationships. All 
these larger physical, material, and spirit- 
ual opportunities have evoked the sleep- 
ing energy of the race,and men are living 
far more intensely because they are more 
fully responding to the invitations to live. 
With this intenser life, and as part of it, 
has come the new interest in nature, the 
passion for health, the love of out-of-door 
living. ‘The American people have come 
out of their houses and taken to the tields 
and woods ; and they weigh more, have 
larger frames, better complexions, and far 
more vigorous health than their prede- 
cessors of fifty years ago. The physical 
character of the people has radically 
changed for the better. There is vastly 
more variety, more freedom in dress and 
habit. Men are no longer clad in the mo- 
notonous dreariness of black broadcloth. 
There has been a great liberation of 
the spirit. It is true that this liberation is 
not without its perils. Some men have 
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suffered themselves to revert to paganism, 
and have become mere worshipers of the 
body. They have substituted the golf- 
field for the church, and they have gained 
physical health at the expense of spiritual 
growth. But every opportunity brings its 
responsibility, and every new stage of de- 
velopment its perils. ‘The men who have 
been intoxicated by this new sense of 
liberty are small in number and unim- 
portant compared with those to whom it 
has brought vigor and health; time, which, 
in the end, adjusts men to every new con- 
dition, will eventually adjust society to 
this larger liberty. Out-of-door life means 
a great deal more than physical health ; 
it means moral and _ intellectual sanity. 
There are many evidences that we are 
passing through one of those periods of 
nervous sensitiveness of which there are 
many records in the history of the past ; 
when men and women of sensitive but not 
vigorous natures are swept hither and 
thither by all manner of cross-currents, be- 
come victims of delusions, and are carried 
away by all kinds of strange doctrine, old 
and new. It is an age of fads; an epoch 
of many mild insanities in religion, philos- 
ophy, and sociology. Society is devas- 
tated by resurrected faiths, by crude and 
cheap philosophies. ‘These are the inevi- 
table concomitants of the great stir which 
in every department has made this cen- 
tury so stimulating and has_ enriched 
every field cf knowledge. In sucha time 
sanity is of the first importance, and vig- 
orous out-of-door life would save a great 
many people from the excesses, eccentrici- 
ties, and unrealities of faith and practice 
into which they have fallen. The open 
sky, the woods, and the fields have a mar- 
velously sedative influence. It is a time 
for fresh air and the smell of the earth. 


& 


Dr. Behrends 


The sudden death of the Rev. Dr. 
A. J. F. Behrends, of Brooklyn, on Tues- 
day of last week, from Bright’s disease, 
involves a loss to the pulpit not only of 
Brooklyn and of the Congregational de- 
nomination, but of the Nation; for he 
was one‘of the not large number of 
truly great preachers in the country. It 
is singularly unjust to his memory to 
attribute his death to the criticism to 
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which he had been subjected for his 
recent speech at the Ecumenical Con 
ference. Dr. Behrends was undoubtedly 
of a sensitive temperament, but he was 
not a man to lie down and die because 
he had been criticised. He had been in 
too many theological encounters, and had 
shown too often his ability both to give 
and to take hard blows, to be mortally 
wounded by paper bullets. Moreover, 
that particular speech received warm com- 
mendation from the audience as well as 
subsequently from catholic readers of it, 
while it was evident from his own utterance 
at the time that he anticipated from it the 
criticisms which in certain quarters it re 
ceived. His death was a greater surprise 
to the public, who are too apt to measure a 
public man’s health by his apparent weight, 
than to those who knew him personally 
and who clearly perceived signs of consti- 
tutional weakness without knowing the 
cause. His successful pastorates, first in 
the Baptist, afterwards in the Congrega- 
tional, denomination, were due to a combi- 
nation of qualities, chief of which was hi: 
intellectual power in the pulpit. He was 
always a fearless and almost always a 
forceful speaker, a man of strong convic- 
tions and the courage of them. He was 
an omnivorous reader in many depart- 
ments of knowledge, but he Was an enthu- 
siastic student of philosophy, which he 
made his specialty. 

Dr. Behrends believed with Emerson 
that consistency is the vice of weak 
minds. It was difficult for the critics, it 
might very probably have been difficult 
at times for Dr. Behrends himself, to 
reconcile the seemingly contradictory 
positions which he urged on different 
occasions with equal vehemence because 
equal conviction. It was quite like him, 
when contending against the pseudo- 
liberalism which thinks to no purpose and 
therefore does not truly think at all, to 
defend creeds as the essential issue of 
ail true thinking; and when contending 
against the dogmatism which uses creeds 
as paddocks to confine the mind and 
divide the Church of Christ into petty 
sects, to call for a general conflagration 
of the fences, which should reduce them 
to ashes. It was quite like him to use at 
one time the results of modern criticism, 
or some of them, in an endeavor to inter- 
est his congregation in new aspects of the 
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Bible; and at another time to condemn the 
processes of modern criticism when they 
seemed to him to be undermining Chris 
tian faithh He saw truth at different 
angles at different times, and he told what 
he saw without concerning himself with 
the question what was its relation to what 
he had seen at some other time. He 
therefore seemed sometimes the most 
conservative, at other times the most radi- 
cal, of theological thinkers. But he al- 
ways really thought, and always said what 
he thought; and he always claimed for 
others whose thoughts clashed with his 
the same right to freedom of thinking 
which he claimed for himself. He thus 
belonged to that large number of men of 
our time who are the despair of scholas- 
tics, since they refuse to be classified in 
any one school, because they insist on per- 
ceiving at different times now a truth and 
now an error in each school. Like Paul, 
he saw truth in fragments and he prophe- 
sied of it in fragments, though he did not 
always, with Paul, acknowledge that he 
saw it in a mirror, darkly. We hope that 
some competent friend will gather together 
enough of his sermons to illustrate his 
catholicity of spirit and his versatility of 
vision, without a conception of which Dr. 
Behrends cannot be comprehended, and 
perhaps accompany them with some pref- 
ace which will indicate the real unity of 
his faith that underlies and is expressed 
in the diversity of his utterances. 


® 
Presbyterian Creed Re- 
vision 

The Presbyterian General Assembly 
has appointed with substantial unanimity 
a committee to consider the question of 
Creed Revision. ‘This does not indicate 
that this question will receive an affirma- 
tive answer, nor even that it will be favor- 
ably considered ; but it does indicate that 
the Church means to give it a careful and 
we hope an unprejudiced consideration. 
{t will probably be discussed during the 
coming year, not only in this committee, 
not only in the various Presbyteries, but 
in innumerable circles throughout the 
country, and in the press, both religious 
and secular. For while this is, of course, 
primarily and pre-eminently a Presbyterian 
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question, the interest in it is by no means 
confined to the Presbyterian Church. 

For the Church of Christ isone. What- 
ever injures one of its branches injures 
all, whatever benefits one benefits all. 
The recent divisions in the Presbyterian 
Church have been a source of regret, if 
not of anxiety, to all Protestant commun- 
ions ; for they have seen in this strife a 
serious interference with the power of the 
united Church to make common cause 
against a common foe. Whether they 
have held the progressives or the con- 
servatives at fault, they have deprecated 
the contentions as an injury to the cause 
of Christianity and the fair fame of Prot- 
estantism. Nor is this all: such discus- 
sions delay that Christian unity which is 
the hope of all Christians. If Presbyte- 
rians, with a common origin, a common 
history, and a common creed, cannot agree 
to work and worship together, how can we 
expect that denominations possessing dif- 
ferent traditions, different rubrics, different 
forms of organization, and different theo- 
logical formularies, can agree together? Is 
it not hopeless to talk about comity between 
Episcopalian, Congregationalist, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian, when comity 
between different parties in the Presby- 
terian Church cannot be successfully main- 
tained? All those, therefore, who desire 
to see a better understanding and a more 
cordial co-operation between the different 
Protestant denominations cannot but take 
a lively interest in any attempt to promote 
Church unity in a single denomination. 

Nor is this interest confined to church- 
men. It is one of the hopeful signs of the 
time that men who belong tono Church are 
yet interested in all; they recognize the 
truth that the welfare of the community is 
largely dependent on the churches; and 
they regret anything which threatens the 
peace and soimpairs the moral power of any 
Church. For all these reasons the questicn 
of Creed Revision interests and concerns 
the entire community, and the entire com- 
munity may be expected to take some 
part in and make some contribution to the 
discussions which the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly is sure to promote. 

It appears to us that the case is one of 
those in which the most radical would 
also be the most conservative action; to 
do the least would also be to do the most; 
a courageous return to the essential prin- 
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ciple of Protestantism would be the most 
cautious and the most considerate policy. 

In what sense is the Westminster Assem- 
bly’s Confession of Faith the standard of 
the Presbyterian Church? In this sense 
only: that every Presbyterian elder, 
whether a ruling or a preaching elder, is 
required before ordination to answer 
affirmatively the following constitutional 
question : 

Do you sincerely receive and adopt the 
Confession of Faith of this Church, as con- 
taining the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures? 

But no man is admitted to the ministry 
merely because he gives an affirmative 
answer to this question. No man can 
be sure of being permitted to remain in 
the ministry merely because he is ready 
to give such answer. Both Dr. Briggs 
and Dr. McGiffert had given such an- 
swer, and presumably were ready to 
repeat it if need be. The candidate for 
the ministry is subjected to an examina- 
tion by the Presbytery, and he is or- 
dained only in case he appears to the 
Presbytery to possess the piety, the learn- 
ing, and the doctrinal agreement with tke 
Presbyterian Church necessary to make 
him an acceptable Presbyterian minister. 
It is quite safe to assume that no one, 
radical or conservative, would be willing 
to abolish this examination. Since no one 
can be admitted because he answers the 
constitutional questions affirmatively, un- 
less he also passes acceptably the exami- 
nation, is it not clear that it is rather the 
examination than the formal assent to the 
Confession of Faith which constitutes the 
real test? And if it is the real test, why 
not make it also the formal and the only 
test? Why not, in other words, abolish 
the subscription altogether, and leave 
admission to the Presbyterian ministry to 
depend simply upon the examination by 
the Presbytery ? 

It is true that, if this is done, somewhat 
different tests will be applied by different 
Presbyteries. Some will be more liberal, 
some more conservative; some will im- 
pose more theological conditions than 
others, exactly as some will require more 
scholarship than others. But is not this 
now the case? Are there not liberal 
Presbyteries and conservative Presbyter- 
ies? Is it possible, ina country so large, 
so democratic, so individualistic as ours, 
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to make the standards either of relation- 
ship or doctrine exactly the same in all 
localities? Has it ever been done? Is 
it even desirable to doso? Is it not well 
known that even in the Roman Catholic 
Church, which is supposed to insist upon 
uniformity beyond all Protestant Churches, 
there are great differences of religious and 
ecclesiastical opinions in different dio- 
ceses? Is not such liberty necessary 
to unity? Liberty and union are not 
inconsistent ; liberty is an indispensable 
condition of unity. 

It may be objected that this course 
would deprive the Presbyterian Church of 
all standards. In fact it would bring that 
Church back to the standard of Protestant- 
ism, and to that which, in its present Con- 
fession of Faith, it declares to be the only 
standard of faith and practice. We quote 
from the Confession : 

The Supreme Judge, by which all contro- 
versies of religion are to be determined, and 
all decrees of councils, opinions of ancient 
writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits, 
are to be examined, and in whose sentence we 
are to rest, can be no other but the Holy Spirit 
speaking in the Scripture. 

The Holy Spirit speaking in Scripture 
would remain the standard of the Presby- 
terian Church, as it is now, and it would 
be for each Presbytery to determine con- 
cerning each candidate for the ministry 
whether he sincerely accepted ti:is simple 
and spiritual standard, and was sufficiently 
in accord with the Presbyterian ministers, 
in his interpretation of it, to work in har- 
mony with them, as it would be for each 
Presbytery to determine whether he pos- 
sessed the requisite piety and scholarship. 
The real standard in the Presbyterian 
Church is even now that established by 
the living Church in its measure of each 
individual; the change which we propose 
would be simply to recognize formally 
this fact and act upon it avowediy ; to 
embody in the constitutional provisions of 
the Church what is now its actual custom, 

The change which we propose will un- 
doubtedly strike some of our Presbyterian 
readers as wholly impracticable. It will 
strike them so partly because they have 
not thought of it. We are inclined to 
believe that the more they reflect upon it 
the less will appear its disadvantages and 
the greater its benefits. Not the least of 
the latter would be its avoidance of a 
long, perplexing, and unfruitful theological 
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debate in the Church. It is certain that 
the present Confession of Faith can- 
not be modified except in antagonism to 
strong opposition. Liberals will object 
lest subscription to an amended creed be 
taken to mean more than subscription 
means now. Conservatives will object 
because it will seem to them an act of 
vandalism to mar a Confession of Faith 
which, whatever its anachronisms, has 
a splendid history, a remarkable theo- 
logical unity, and a literary quality for 
which one looks in vain in nineteenth- 
century theological statements. To at- 
tempt to modernize such a document as 
the Westminster Confession of Faith is 
like attempting to turn an ancient cathe- 
dral into a modern meeting-house. ‘The 
result is simply to rob the ancient structure 
of its beauty, and not to create the modern 
structure with its utility. We agree with 
the conservative in his feeling. The West- 
minster Confession of Faith is a splendid 
monument to the faith of the fathers, and 
as a monument it should be left. Not a 
line nor a letter should be altered. But it 
should be left as a monument to the past, 
not retained as a dwelling-place for the 
living men of the present. 

If, on the other hand, this ancient creed 
is left unaltered, and a new and shorter 
creed is attempted, to which subscription 
is to be required, there is danger of endless 
debate, not only over “substance of doc- 
trine,” but over details of phraseology. It 
took, if we recoliect aright, two years for 
a committee of twenty-five Congregational- 
ists to agree on a newcreed ; and we doubt 
whether to this day anything like a major- 
ity of even the Congregational Associations 
have adopted it. How long would it take 
for the Presbyterian Church to adopt a 
new and shorter creed, which would have 
to be first debated in every Presbytery ? 
How much of the energy which ought to 
be devoted to direct ethical and spiritual 
ends would be deflected into this process 
of creed-making ? What tendency to con- 
vert local churches into debating societies 
would the process involve? And when 
the result was reached and the new creed 
was promulgated, if indeed the constitu- 
tional adoption of a new creed were ever 
secured, is it quite clear that the old ques- 
tion as to the interpretation of the docu- 
ment and the ethical meaning of sub- 
scription would not again begin ? 
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It may be granted that there are some 
objections to the plan of abolishing creed 
subscription altogether, and making Pres- 
byterial examination, which is now the 
main reliance of the Church for securing 
purity of doctrine, the sole reliance of 
the future. But Presbyterians may well 
consider the question whether the objec- 
tions are so serious as those to any of 
the other plans proposed—the retention of 
the present creed unaltered, its revision 
to adapt it to present life and thought, or 
the attempted formulation of a new one. 


@ 
German-American Rela- 


tions 


Now that the German Reichstag has 
passed the Meat Bill, Americans may 
have the opportunity of seeing a drastic 
protective system put in operation against 
themselves. Under its provisions the impor- 
tation of sausages or any form of chopped 
meat is forbidden ; fresh meat can be im- 
ported only in whole carcasses, except in 
the case of pigs, which may be cut in 
halves ; pickled and prepared meat is prac- 
tically barred altogether. Thus our corned 
beef is excluded, although we have proved 
its wholesomeness, and though the Germans 
have long used it. The ostensible purpose 
of the bill is the protection of health ; the 
Germans assert, though on inadequate 
grounds, that our meat is not sound. The 
real object of the framers of the bill is to 
raise the price of their own products. 
They declare that, unless they can obtain 
a monopoly of the German market, their 
ruin is inevitable. The supporters of this 
bill are landowners and Agrarians. They 
have loudly proclaimed their time-honored 
support of the monarchy, and they hint 
that they have it in their power to defeat 
certain schemes which are dear to the 
Emperor’s heart unless their measure 
passes the Bundesrath as it has passed 
the Reichstag. 

The opponents of the measure have, 
however, enlightened Germans as to their 
true commercial position. It has been 
clearly shown in the Reichstag that the 
present prosperity of Germany is due to its 
manufactures and to its commerce, and that 
these in turn are entirely dependent upon 
ample access to cheap food. While the 
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bill as passed will benefit the Prussian 
squires and the landowners generally, by 
raising the price of their meat, it will 
benefit agricultural Germany at the ex- 
pense of manufacturing Germany ; and as 
the latter interest is by far the greater, 
the country as a whole will suffer. More- 
over, trade may be menaced by reprisals 
on the part of Russia, Austria, Denmark, 
and the Netherlands, but especially with 
the United States. German-American 
trade has grown to great proportions, 
amounting now to about two hundred and 
fifty million dollars a year. Ten years 
ago Germany sold to us more than she 
bought of us; now she is buying nearly 
twice as much as she sells. It is not sur- 
prising that narrow-minded landed propri- 
etors have thought that a Chinese wall of 
protection might help Germany, not per- 
ceiving that the impulse to our export trade 
is not due so much to any such wall as to 
low cost of production. Germany exports 
about twenty-five million dollars’ worth of 
German sugar to the United States, and 
has no other purchaser for this enormous 
product. If the United States were to 
pass a retaliatory measure—which would 
be deplorable—the German sugar manufac- 
turers and the farmers dependent on our 
market would become bankrupt. Because 
Germany has suffered unfriendly treatment 
at our hands by reason of our high tariff 
in general, and of the increase of the sugar 
duties in particular, she will not improve 
her position by endangering her exports to 
the United States, which are nearly twice 
as much in value as are her imports from 
the United States. Moreover, it is not 
impossible for us to develop the very indus- 
tries which Germany now supplies. Ina 
commercial war the Germans would suffer 
more than we; they would cut off both 
food for operatives and raw material for 
their factories. Agrarians have not real- 
ized the cost of the loss either, to those 
operatives, of our meat and corn, or, to 
those mills, of our cotton, oil, lumber, 
heavy machinery, and material. 

The imperative duty of both countries 
is to secure a better mutual understand- 
ing. It is a great piece of good fortune 
that our consular and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives at Berlin are statesmen and not 
politicians. Consul-General Mason, who 
has for many years served in various 
consular capacities in Europe, has pub- 
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lished some particularly impertant pr« 
dictions and counsels in the volume o! 
“Commercial Relations” just issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce of our 
State Department. Mr. Mason believes 
that the growing irritation exhibited by 
the German press against the United 
States is co-existent with the phenomena! 
growth of German trade in China and in 
South America. The feeling of resent 


ment toward the United States is due to” 


our aggressive competition in South 
American and Oriental markets, as well 
as to the heavy balance of trade which we 
now hold against Germany. Hence, Mr. 
Mason predicts that, when new tariffs and 
treaties come to open debate in the Reichs 
tag, an effort will be made towards an 
increase of duties upon imports from the 
United States. To prevent this, he coun- 
sels that all the vexed questions relating 
to such matters as countervailing duties 
and port charges shall be regulated and 
liberal justice to imports of food products 
secured by reciprocal concessions. He 
declares that Germany and America must 
always be rivals and competitors in South 
America, Africa, and Asia, and there is, 
therefore, absolute necessity that the two 
nations shall be harmonious and mutually 
considerate in their direct relations with 
each other. 

Another strong counsel toward com- 
mercial and political peace came last week 
in a speech from Mr. White, our Ambas- 
sador at Berlin. He declared that Ger- 
many’s prosperity helps the prosperity of 
America. He hoped that his American 
hearers would take back to America a firm 
determination to resist all the demagogues 
and sensationalists who attempt to stir up ill 
feeling between the two countries. “ Your 
duty here now, and in America on your re- 
turn, is to help to promote the knowledge 
which each country has of the other, and to 
show how absurd many things are which 
are said in the one country of the other.” 
Mr. White also dwelt upon the advisabil- 
ity of German-born Americans retaining 
their knowledge and use of the German 
language, remarking that such knowledge 
would serve as an additional tie between 
the two countries. He added: 


I assure you that the stories prevalent in 
Germany of America’s hatred of Germans and 
prevalent in America of German hatred of 
Americans are baseless. ' am able to assure 
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you that never were the relations between the 
countries better than they are at present. If 
there have been any clouds in the past, they 
have rolled away. There will continue to be, 
no doubt, some clashing between private par- 
ties in agricultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial interests, but the great Gerrnan heart, 
like the great American heart, desires peace, 
and their Governments fully participate in 
this desire. Some of our American friends 
seem troubled by the fear that we have yielded 
too much to Germany for the sake of peace, 


_ but I have been consoled by noting at the 


same time that the German press has made 
similar charges against Count von Biilow, 
declaring that he also is yielding to the United 
States for the sake of peace. The fact is that, 
while both he and I love our respective coun- 
tries, this affection has led each of us to desire 
sincerely the best possible relations between 
them. In doing this we have both acted in 
accordance with the instructions from our own 
Governments. Count von Biilow believes, as 
I do, that, without sacrificing the honor or 
interests of either country, peace ought to be, 
can be, and will be maintained between them. 


& 


The Silences of God 


That there is as much devotion to-day 
as at any previous time in the history of 
the world is the conviction of those who 
have studied the religious situation most 
carefully and dispassionately; but devo- 
tion has changed the form of its expres- 
sion; it is finding utterance largely in 
practical service, and it is silent largely so 
far as formal speech is concerned. Men 
are shy to-day, for obvious and excellent 
reasons, of sharing their deepest religious 
convictions with the world. This is one 
reason why the prayer-meeting has become 
so difficult a problem: there is no longer 
the old liberty of utterance ; and in many 
ways it is fortunate that that liberty has 
been curtailed. Men are shy of laying 
their hearts bare ; they shrink from speak- 
ing publicly of those things which are 
most sacred to them. This reticence may 
be, and often is, carried too far, but it 
marks a wholesome reaction. For this 
reason, perhaps, devotional writing has 
become rare, and it is not easy to find 
religious literature written in a meditative 
ein and in the spirit of worship. 

Such a volume as the Rev. Charles H. 
Brent’s “ With God in the World,” which 
bears the imprint of Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co., has special value for that 
increasing multitude which longs to have 
some one speak intimately about the deep- 
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est and most sacred relationships with 
God and the most searching and indi- 
vidual experiences. Mr. Brent meditates 
upon rather than discusses the whole sub- 
ject of prayer with a largeness and sanity 
of view, a depth of insight, and a spirit 
of reverence which will make his little 
volume a revelation to many to whom 
prayer has become perfunctory, or who 
have never grasped its real significance 
or understood its place in the spiritual 
life. In this little volume there is one 
thought among many that is full of con- 
solation. Mr. Brent points out the sig- 
nificance of the silence of God, and makes 
it clear that sometimes silence is an 
answer; that infinite love often finds wiser 
and truer expression in silence than in 
speech, just as the wise parent refuses to 
answer a question when, by a little thought 
or a little searching, the child may answer 
the question for itself. The divine love 
differs from the human pre-eminently in 
this: while it is infinitely tender, it is also 
capable of both giving and bearing pain 
when pain is a part of growth. The wise 
mother does not spare her child suffering; 
she sometimes stands aside and lets it 
endure, because out of suffering come 
those qualities which make character, and 
which bring the very highest blessings, 
the ultimate happiness, to those who pos- 
sess them. The wise mother does not 
keep her child at home and put all kinds 
of pleasure within reach in those years 
when the mind and heart of the child 
ought to be receiving that education which 
means liberation, virtue, and power. ‘The 
granting of a request is not always the 
expression of love: love as often denies 
as grants; love is sometimes shown more 
deeply in silence than it could be in utter- 
ance; and God’s silences are often more 
significant than any answer of action or 
even of speech could be. Maeterlinck, 
in an essay full of insight, has made the 
significance of silence clear to all those 
who have spiritual perception. In silence 
all the greatest things are wrought out ; 
in silence the deepest mysteries are solved ; 
in silence the finest relationships are 
rooted; in silence the noblest life expands ; 
in silence, therefore, the most intimate 
relationship between man and God exists ; 
and through silence God sometimes gives 
the final answers to human prayers, 
aspirations, and needs, 











The British March to Jacobsdaal’ 


By James Barnes 


Special Commissioner for The Outlook in South Africa 


T the Riet River on the south 
A bank lay the Army Reserve 

Transport caravan: miles of wag- 
ons, thousands of mules and oxen, and 
regiments of black Kaffirdrivers. It was 
a wonderful sight to see. It suggested 
all sorts of mathematical possibilities, 
beginning: “If so many men eat so much 
per day, how many men will it take to 
eat so many thousand tons, or how many 
thousand tons would support so many 
thousand men for so many days.” It 
was the wholesale, retail, and combination 
store service of the British military sys- 
tem. There were officers, soldier-like in 
appearance, of warlike ancestry and 
instincts, who kept books and signed 
vouchers, who dealt out sugar and tea, 
tinned beef and biscuits, to the foot-sore 
fighters, and oats and pressed hay to the 
tired, tucked-in horses. The gathering 
together of this huge moving market was 
the result of an organization well conceived 
and directed. There is no nation in the 
world that might not learn from the Army 
Service Corps of Great Britain how to 
transport supplies and feed multitudes. 

The wagons had not crossed the Drift 
where lay the forces of the Sixth and 
Seventh Divisions along an open plain to 
the west of a’line of kopjes that followed 
the north bank of the stream. It was at 
the foot of these kopjes that General 
French went forth a few days previous, 
but now he had passed on and was known 
to be some miles away in the direction of 
the Modder, endeavoring to cut off the 
eastward retreat of General Cronje’s force 
that was supposed to be at Magersfontein, 
some twenty miles northwest. The enemy 
had made a good stand for a time amid 
these hills, and then had disappeared after 
their own marvelous fashion, whither no 
one could tell. 

My friend Cummings and I were on 
the lookout for headquarters, and, being 
informed that the staff occupied the big 
white house in the garden three miles 
down the river, we urged our tired horses 
forward, following the line of field tele- 
graph, and at last reached the white house, 
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where we found several members of the 
staff sitting on a shady stoep under the 
grape-vines. 

Some of them said that Lord Kitchener 
would soon be there, some thought differ- 
ently ; some supposed it was going to be 
headquarters, others thought not. There 
was a difference of opinion, but the manner 
of a staff officer is generally undecided ; 
he has no opinions that he asserts; he 
reflects those of his General. ; 

The house with the grape-vined porch 
belonged to a gentleman named Van 
Niekert, who at present was away with 
the Boer army (he is there now, for the 
matter of that), and, like “ Tommy ” in 
Kipling’s doggerel, “ he’s left a lot of little 
thinzs behind him.” The house from the 
outside presented an ordinary appearance, 
the windows were open, but the panes of 
glass were missing almost entirely. Inside 
it was one horrible confusion; the floor 
was littered like a ragpicker’s shop; 
there were broken beds, broken chairs, 
and broken crockery; everything had 
been turned inside out and half turned 
back again. 

We picked up nothing but a letter writ- 
ten in Dutch ; Cummings translated it, and 
proved it to be a missive from a dutiful 
son to his maternal parent, announcing 
the fact that God had made her a grand- 
mother; but, as he announced that the 
others were well as usual, it was evident 
that this was no novelty. He also stated 
at the end something that might be trans- 
lated to the effect that he was going on 
commando to assist the Almighty in driv- 
ing the English into the sea, winding up 
with the patriotic declaration that “all 
the country will soon be ours.” 

We went out on to the stoep again. Sev- 
eral Tommies had invaded the orchard. 
On the diminutive trees grew little hard, 
green peaches no bigger than walnuts. 
In appearance they suggested pain and 
trouble. Tommy called them plums. As 
they were too green to be shaken off the 
trees, he climbed up and tore down the 
branches. His mate below would pick 
up the deadly things and fill his helmet. 
Somehow they reminded me of fresh-air 
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The British March to Jacobsdaal 


children on their first excursion. The 
officers did not stop them, and soon 
mounted their horses and rode away, sug- 
gesting the fact, more by this action than 
by words, that headquarters was probably 
elsewhere. A Tommy looked into the 
house after their departure. 

“’Ere, Bill,” he shouts back into the 
orchard, “ ’ere’s a rum go!” 

The “ plum-picking” was given over. 
The men flocked about the doorway. One 
of them ventured through, with a side- 
way glance at Cumming and myself, as if 
wondering whether we were guarding the 
place or not. The fellow picked up an 
old broken work-basket ; there was a spool 
of thread in the corner; he put it in his 
pocket. 

That was enough to settle it. The men 
flocked through the doorway, and I can 
vouch for the thoroughness of the search 
that followed. They seemed to grow 
excited as it went on; it was a new game! 
From talking in low voices their tones 
rose; they joked and laughed. There 
was a sound of things breaking and things 
being torn, A man emerged, clad in a 
flowing white garment, the property, I 
should judge, of an elderly lady of ample 
proportions. Another emerged with an 
old gray stovepipe hat. Everything they 
could throw out of the windows they threw 
out; then they came outside and threw 
them back again. 

Suddenly a sergeant appeared and 
shouted something over the wall. Quiet- 
ness reigned. “The man in the white gar- 
ment left it hanging in atree. The stove- 
pipe hat served for a football as the men 
cleared out down the garden path. And 
this is the only looting that I witnessed 
while with the English army. Stray 
chickens don’t count, of course. 

We had our tea in the now deserted 
garden, and as dusk was falling we crossed 
the river to where the hundreds of spark- 
ling fires marked the line of the army. 
Cummings went off to report to head- 
quarters, and I went asleep beneath one 
of the wagons belonging to the Naval 
Brigade. It blew a dreadful sand-storm 
from nine till twelve. The orders were 
that we should move at one in the morn- 
ing. No sooner asleep than awake again ! 
The night was a clear one, and objects 
were plainly discernible. Cummings came 
to me as I was saddling my horse, As I 
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mentioned before, he knows Brother Boer 
and all his slim ways, and though, as I say, 
he hates him, it is a hatred mingled with little 
or no contempt. Said Cummings to me: 

“ See this kopje over here? Well, just 
as sure as we move without putting a guard 
up there, the Boers will get up there and 
nobble the whole convoy. It is absolutely 
unprotected if we go on.” 

“« Why don’t you tell them?” I suggested. 

Cummings laughed. 

“Have you ever tried to suggest any- 
thing to an English staff officer ?” he said. 

I confessed I had not. 

“ Well,” said Cummings, “don’t.” How- 
ever, I argued with him, and the result 
was that he went back. In a few minutes 
he returned and I asked the result. He 
had seen one of the young men with red 
labels. He was half amused, half angry, 
as he answered me. 

“ What result ? I was told there wasn’t 
a Boer within thirteen miles!” ‘Then he 
added, “I didn’t see the General.” Shy- 
ness is Cummings’s greatest fault. Now, 
this stopping-place is known as Waterfall 
on the Riet, and there, not many hours 
later, after the next division had passed, 
the Boers mounted a gun on the kopje, 
and there they captured two hundred and 
eight wagons and twelve hundred oxen. 
So much for that ! 

Our next stopping-place was Vegdrei. 
It was nothing but a white farm-house on 
the top of a hill overlooking the steep- 
pitched road that led down to a rocky 
drift. ‘The men had marched well, almost 
without a halt, and they arrived before the 
sun had reached its broiling point, so they 
were fresh and in good fettle. The Boer 
family that inhabited the white house had 
just made off ; the housewife had stopped 
in the midst of her churning. Lord 
Kitchener took up his headquarters there. 

We were five miles from Jacobsdaal, 
which is eleven miles due east of the 
dreary Modder River camp. It was ex- 
pected that we would enter the town before 
evening, and then the rumor spread that 
we would not enter at all. After watering 
the horses and swimming in the river, I 
went up to the house in hopes of seeing 
the hero of Khartoum. I was fortunate, 
for I had an excellent opportunity. He 
was interviewing a Kaffir through the 
medium of an interpreter. 

I had formed a very different idea of 
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Lord Kitchener’s appearance. He was 
taller than I had thought, with a decided 
stoop and narrow, sloping shoulders. His 
face was red and rather deeply lined. He 
had a quick-tempered, energetic appear- 
ance. He looked much older than I had 
thought. Somehow I felt sorry for the 
Kaffir. I hardly blame him for looking 
frightened. I had brought my camera 
with me, and intended to take a picture 
of the man who had forced his way into 
the War Office, and at one time I focused. 
I’m a bad photographer at the best, and I 
don’t like the job. Lord Kitchener did 
not look like a man who wished to be 
taken. I felt as if I was about to be caught 
helping myself to some other person’s 
property, so I turned abruptly and fired 
away at some Tommies trying to catch a 
pig. . 

Speaking of the pig reminds me that I 
forgot to mention that, for an hour or so, 
herds of bellowing, bawling cattle and 
bleating sheep and goats had been driven 
in from the veldt and crowded together 
in two small kraals that by this time were 
full up to the walls. Before long pande- 
monium had broken loose; the sheep and 
horned beasts were dealt out to the regi- 
ments for slaughter and food. 

Down near the river, where a crowd had 
gathered, an embryo Spanish bull-fight was 
in progress ; and in the midst of this, sharp 
and continued firing came from the crest 
of the hill towards Jacobsdaal. It grew 
nearer—the pickets, not five hundred yards 
away, could be seen kneeling and aiming 
their rifles. Yet no one paid the slight- 
est attention. 

All at once, with a little spurt of dust, 
a bullet struck quite close to where we 
were standing ; another one came over at 
the end of the kraal; two or three rider- 
less horses galloped in from the left; but 
the men still kept their places at the long 
line waiting to get water at the well. 
The skinning and slaughtering went on— 
it was passing all belief ! 

I looked at headquarters; they were 
having luncheon. “Probably it is not 
worth paying any attention to,” said I to 
myself. But I thought it would pay to go 
up and knock at the door. 

When I informed the officer, whose at- 
tention I had attracted, what was going on, 
he said, ‘“‘ Nonsense! quite impossible !” 
But when he looked out, he perceived whats 
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had happened, and informed the office: 
whose duty it was to be told such things 
Orderlies were sent galloping, and in 
a quarter of an hour two squadrons of 
mounted infantry and four guns had been 
sent out to where the firing was still going 
on. 
The Boers had retreated toward the 
town, and the artillery soon went back. 
But the mounted infantry men kept on. 
It had only been the beginning of a skir- 
mish, but two men had been killed, five 
others wounded, and five horses killed into 
the bargain. We rode on slowly until we 
gained the top of the kopje and could see 
the houses about two miles away. | Again 
the intermittent firing broke out on the 
edge of the village, and soon a lively 
little fight was in progress almost at 
our very feet. We could see that the 
mounted infantry were being driven back, 
and that unless help were brought up 
it would go hard with them, for a little 
party appeared to be cut off entirely 
on the left. A man with a lame horse 
came tearing up shouting for reinforce- 
ments, and they were ridden for. Until 
late in the evening the Boers held their 
ground, and when we withdrew we found 
that seven or eight more of our men had 
been killed, a few wounded, and fourteen 
taken prisoners. It was only a skirmish, 
after all, but what was my astonishment 
to see, as we neared the white farm-house, 
the whole division sweeping off over the 
veldt, and great lines of cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, ambulance, ammunition, and 
transport, trekking over the sloping hills 
to the eastward. Even the troops that 
had been fighting in the kopje were with- 
drawn from their work, leaving the little 
band of fourteen still surrounded on the 
left—presented, as it were, to our friends 
the Boers. 

But one learns that skirmishes are not 
allowed to interfere with the preconceived 
course of an army. ‘The loss of a few 
men counts for little in the fulfillment of 
a military programme. 

The farm was deserted except for a few 
stragglers and a handful of men near the 
drift; my horse was tired; I was in no 
better case myself; so I crawled into the 
loft of a little stone stable and went to 
sleep, knowing that the Ninth Division, 
under General Colville, was expected to 
be in at daybreak. 
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HE man in the section opposite 
me was from Chicago. We met 
in the smoking-room on common 
ground. The car was light, only three 
men all told, and the Chicago man did not 
hold his peace for long. After the train 
conductor had ransacked the sleepers 
looking for me to deliver a telegram, the 
Chicago man began asking questions. 

‘* Railroad man, eh?” 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“What department ?” 

“ Engine service.” 

‘“ Not an engineer ?” 

“Yes; I am.” 

He had to take time for that; somehow 
it seemed different. He bit his cigar 
hard. After a pause he came back. 

“Railroad man is a slave,” said he— 
Chicago men say things. I made no de- 
fense—then. 

“T suppose, now,” he continued, “ you 
are under the thumb of your superintend- 
ent of motive power ?” 

“Yes.” 

Then he smoked. He had said it; he 
was satisfied; he smoked. But an innings 
was due me. 

““ Most men—are slaves,” I suggested 
presently. He flipped his ash to signify 
it had not touched him. 

“ You,” I added, “appear to be very 
much under the thumb of your own super- 
intendent of motive power. Weren’t you 





saying something a minute ago about being 
chained to a desk year in and out, and 
getting away for two weeks when it’s too 
hot to get rested anywhere? Complain- 
ing of your nerves; couldn’t sleep, and 
that sort of thing; looks to me as though 
your superintendent of motive power was 
on astrike. Now you're going out to see 
the mountains. Will you see anything 
but what somebody tells you to see? 
Won’t you sit just where your seat-check 
puts you? Won’t you be aslave to your 
landlord and your carriage-driver, and to 
the same old routine in the same old 
stage? Rather hard luck, isn’t it?” 

“7 don’t get exercise enough, that’s a 
fact,” he confessed, after it had sunk in. 
“ But I’m going to have it. I’m going to 
buy an automobile when I get back. Now, 
that’s a little in your line. What makes 
you laugh ?” 

“ Just thinking of the difference between 
a scow and a yacht; thinking of auto- 
mobiles I have known—and run—and of 
the sort you run on the boulevards. 
Thinking of running a machine with a 
kerosene lamp and running one with two 
hundred pounds of steam inch for inch 
on a piston-head. Do you know what 
your automobile business will come to?” 
I demanded, for I saw I had him scared. 
“ Just this: your swell set will laugh at a 
chap who tries for a license to run a tin- 
cup motor. The real top-notchers of your 
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crowd will learn to run a high-class pas- 
senger engine, and when they want to be 
exclusive they’ll jump into an engine-cab 
and drive a coach-load of their friends 
from Chicago to Pittsburg or New York to 
Washington at ninety miles an hour—not 
ten—and over their own road. The day 
of the kerosene lamp is gone, my friend. 
A man who doesn’t own a railroad, and 
can’t spike the line occasionally and drive 
his party over it himself, won’t count at a 
function. Good-by.” 

“ Hold on!” he exclaimed, catching his 
breath ; “ you’re not going? Where?” 

“Up on the front end at the next stop.” 

“Why, we’re just getting acquainted ! 
Look here ! How did you ever happen to 
go into the engine service ?” 

*“« Because the railroad is becoming more 
and more every year a question of motive 
power. It’s moving the goods and deliv- 
ering the passengers quicker than the 
other fellow does it. I thought my 
chances were best there, that’s all. This 
room is too stuffy ; good-by.” 

It was oracular, maybe ; but it was his 
own fault, I reflected, as I stood a mo- 
ment later over my trunk in the baggage- 
car, and slipped out of a coat and hat 
into a cap and blouse. When the train 
stopped at division and changed engines, 
the Chicago man came forward, and 
looked sociably on as I climbed into the 
cab. I was allowed upon it through the 
courtesy of the division master-mechanic, 
for we had not yet reached the mountain 
line on which my own lot was to be cast. 
The engineer who pulled us was a clean- 
faced, active man, no older than myself, 
and intelligent. He took, naturally, some 
pride in putting his machine through her 
paces before an Eastern runner, and we 
crossed the Colorado line headed west at 
better than a mile a minute, with nine 
coaches in the string and a steady climb 
ahead. 

The stream we chased in the cab all 
afternoon shrunk evenly from a river to a 
brook; to a rivulet; to a thread; and 
lost itself in a spring. Then we climbed 
the divide that brought us fairly upon the 
high plateau of eastern Colorado. There 
wasn’t acloud above; just pure sun stream- 
ing into the cab; and as the western hori- 
zon gradually rose to the sunset we took 
on a diner and a slow order to give our 
passengers a chance to eat in the peace 
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of the twilight It was August, and the 
breeze that flowed through the open win- 
dows was delightfully sweet. There might 
have been dust; if so, they caught it who 
paid for it, back in the sleepers ; it didn’t 
bother the cab—it never does. 

Just after we coupled on to the diner, 
we swung round a heavy rock-cropping. 
I was leaning out the fireman’s window 
watching the tire-flanges hug the elevation, 
when a hand behind touched me on the 
shoulder. I looked round with the quick 
instinct of danger—we too have nerves. 
The engineer sat at his levers, absorbed ; 
nothing wrong; but the ruddy fireman—he 
had touched me. His face was smutted, 
sweating, and streaked, but it lit with a 
quiet smile, and as he leaned on his 
shovel he pointed silently ahead—I looked 
out of the front window. 

Where before had risen only blue and 
slate and pink above the endless wash of 
the plains, there crowded into the sky, 
sudden as a borealis, the far peaks of the 
Rockies. 

I had never seen the mountains; they 
loomed gigantic and held me silent, like 
a vision. Mile after mile we covered; 
the mountains stood always the same, and 
I sat motionless. Even after we had 
slowed up at a water-tank and the engineer 
had swung down to oil, and the fireman 
had climbed back to fill the tank, the 
spell was on me. I got out and stood 
down beside the huge engine to let the 
mountains sink into my heart. Why not? 
Weren’t they my heritage? The heritage 
of every American boy, those ghostly 
ranges, who dreams with Cooper and 
with Parkman and with Irving? The 
bare sight of them peopled the plains for 
me again with the buffalo and the Indian 
and the waving grasses that fed the wild 
horse and the antelope. They were mine 
the instant I saw them, and I exulted that 
my work should take me into them witha 
hand on a throttle-latch. 

“ Mighty few of ’em see ’em that way,” 
muttered the sweating fireman as we pulled 
out and looked again together. ‘“ They 
pay their money back there, and most of 
’em’s eating supper when we get along 
here. They’ve got softer springs, but they 
don’t see ’em that way, like they look from 
my window. And, for my part, I don't 
never want to get any closer to ’em, neither 
—ketches me here.” The big fellow, 
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smiling grim, put his hand to his heart. 
Poor stoker! Ittakes lots of heart-pumping 
to throw coal for a high-speed locomotive ; 
the wonder to me is that the high altitude 
doesn’t catch more of them just there— 
where the followers close over the heart. 
While we talked of extension fire-boxes, 
and rocking grates, and Cafion City coal, 
night blotted everything down to the 
vanishing point of the track, and I went 
back to the sleeper; when I woke, it was 
under the wing of the mountains, 

Five hours’ sleep had freshened me 
wonderfully, as I walked in the sunrise 
down towards the railroad yards—our 
yards now, for I was on the depot grounds 
of the company I was to work for. I 
pushed open the door of the roundhouse 
and hunted up the foreman, with every 
nerve tingling to the thin, cool air that 
blew out of the foot-hills. The morning 
went to getting acquainted with my new 
surroundings, watching the new ways and 
learning the new things. 

They were sending a heavy engine of 
the consolidated type over the mountains 
to the West End, and it was planned I 
should go across with her, both to learn 
the track and to get the beginnings of the 
work laid out for me in applying motive 
power to mountain traction. The big 
machine we were to take West was just 
from the shops. 

As they moved her out of the round- 
house I stood near the switch to look her 
over. She had been built in my own 
country, but we ran no such engines in 
the Alleghanies as that engine. She 
swung lower on her springs than our 
Eastern swells; her drivers had none of 
the rise of the Pan Handle or Burlington 
racers; but in the compactness of her 
lines and the tremendous head of her 
cylinders without, in her immense evap- 
orating surface within and the weight 
thrown into her drivers, she made pyg- 
mies of our crack machines back in the 
hill country. I loved her the minute I 
put eyes on her, and for my confidence 
she gave me bursts of strength and even 
of speed that shook the rock bed. Hers 
was the first throttle I ever drew west of 
the River—everything railroad divides at 
the Missouri~—and I never touched a curb 
quicker than hers to respond to a driver’s 
will. 

“ She’s royal!’ exclaimed the engineer 
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exultingly as we cleared the yards light, 
showing only green signals. I nodded 
reply as he let her out; she was royal : 
and, with the swarthy fireman dashing 
champagne fast into her vitals, we chris- 
tened her then and there—the Empress. 


The day was as bright as gold, and we 
drew away very rapidly through the big 
trackage. Away from the belching mills 
and smelters; away from receding suburbs 
—headed south—skirting the foot-hills 
swift as a salmon, and, :ike a salmon, look- 
ing for our runway up the heights that 
towered silent on the right of the cab. 

The cab ride is never appreciated or 
understood by the man in the observation 
car, though none is quicker than he on a 
break or a coach or a drag to distinguish 
between the sense of riding and of driv- 
ing. ‘The real pleasure in driving a loco- 
motive is in throwing the miles behind— 
in the struggle with space; and in the 
Alleghanies I was used to running away 
from towns and rivers and tangents and 
mountains. I sat a long time on the 
fireman’s side studying my new book 
the book, four and a half feet wide and 
eight hundred miles long, that lay between 
the slipping rails ahead of the Empress’s 
pilot. The engineer took advantage of 
every stretch of smooth track to speed, 
and we shot through and away from in- 
terminable purple seas of alfalfa without 
effort. I stuck close to my proper page 
a long time, with only an eye wandering 
now and then to that other book shadow- 
ing always on the right. I wanted to 
read at that; and it was the one wander- 
ing eye that made me curiously aware we 
were not getting away as we should from 
the big fellows. The landscape close, 
the foot-hills far away——we could run from 
them; but the peaks that rose almost at 
our elbows up into the summer snows 
these our speed made no impression on. 
They towered just about the same. A 
few miles made no difference; a many 
made none ; we couldn’t get away from 
them, and it nettled me. I made my way 
around and over to the right and spoke 
in the engineer’s ear. He nodded, and, 
shouting back a few hints, climbed down, 
and I gathered the Empress’s reins into 
my own hands. The steam read better 
than 170. I drew out carefully a notch 
it took both hands—latched the throttle, 
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and bent out to watch the drivers take 
the spur. The Empress cut her fire 
fiercely and leaped faster on. The jump 
and slew of the brackets told me how fast 
we were going, had not the quickening 
rise and fall of the telegraph wires. Mile 
after mile and hour after hour we put 
back of us, with only the slightest possible 
delays, bent only on getting away from 
our grim Western acquaintances among 
the clouds ; and some of the lesser peaks 
we did lose. But one venerable snow- 
capped pile there was no getting from; 
it we couldn’t leave, and in one _ long, 
hard spurt to do so I got only the 
mortification of a hot pony journal for 
my pains, and the Empress, the fireman, 
and myself, all rather beaten by the run, 
slowed up to cool the box. ‘The sun was 
blistering hot, and the right of way shim- 
mered in a fiery heat. My eyes turned 
with a thirsty longing to the cooling snows 
that crowned our persistent follower. 
Railroad men ask the fewest possible 
questions—they are, as a rule, modest ; 
but my impatience bested me. 

“What is that?” I demanded, pointing 
to the everlasting hill on our right. 

“That? Why, that’s Pike’s Peak,” 
laughed the fireman, sousing his packing. 

And while we struggled and sweated 
and fretted with our friction brasses, Pike’s 
Peak continued to look grimly and frostily 
on. And when we climbed aboard, Pike’s 
Peak climbed aboard. As we sped on I 
saw finally that he was one of us, and I 
made no further effort to shake him. It 
would no longer have been either dignified 
or courteous. Nothing from the cab win- 
dow impressed me more than that; I had 
found new friends, and, whether or not, 
they were to stay with the Empress and 
with me; and they did. Solemn, silent, 
imperturbable, they were with us until we 
halted, tired, for a night’s rest. 


The next day went to the inspection of 
a roundhouse, and when the Empress, with 
new orders and a new crew, started out 
again, light, we headed almost straight 
for the mountains. The big machine 
panted a bit at the pace her new driver 
sent her up the grade, and, in truth, he hit 
it hard, for the very journal I myself had 
heated the day before went warm again, 
and, with the mountains themselves closing 
about us, we had to stop. I let the engi- 





neer do the stuffing this time, while I went 
forward with a flag. ‘Lhe ballast was chip, 
and for a way the bed was blasted out of 
the very base of a granite cliff next the 
river. I looked vainly for the grasses 
and blooms of the Alleghanies ; here there 
was, to my eye, nothing of them, though 
a better trained might have found familiar 
plant life. Walking back, though, when 
the Empress signaled, a speck of purple 
on the track-side halted me, and I stooped 
over a wee flower in a cranny of the 
granite—a dynamite cranny, probably, 
but it had given housing to a seed, and the 
seed had quickened. ‘The pretty thing 
looked like some kind of a violet; maybe 
it was—I know less of those things than I 
would like—and I bent lower to pick it, 
when a bee circling under my hand stopped 
me. With the swagger air of a courtier, 
he swept down on the purple speck for 
his toll, and, rising directly, swung up the 
sheer face of the cliff. I watched him dis- 
appear; then I hurried away, leaving the 
flower; reflecting there were things that 
even steam and the Empress couldn’t do— 
and very wonderful things. 

They told me there was great scenery 
ahead. I had, in fact, heard of the Royal 
Gorge long before I ever thought of run- 
ning a locomotive through it. ‘The over- 
land trains usually make the stretch by 
daylight, but we were under orders, and 
the run was to be a nightrun. When we 
got way again, I perceived the mountains 
had swallowed us up. ‘Two things about 
the happening impressed me. It was 
imperceptibly gradual—and indiscussibly 
complete. We whirled short from one 
curve to another, right and reverse— 
neither before nor behind could one see a 
train-length. Our smoke eddied directly 
down on us, and we threaded a labyrinth. 
Most roads and most enginemen live in 
the hope that their curves will be elimi- 
nated and their sheers straightened ; there 
was no such hope for the gorge we 
threaded now. A thousand years would 
be as a day in an attempt to work a 
cleaner line. ‘There appeared to be but 
one engineering effort in the construction : 
to keep out of the river that washed our 
feet, without, on the other hand, running 
slap into the rock. Still, scenery like that 
is a rare asset—better than many listed 
on the balance-sheets. 

Night fell, the gorge blackened, and, 
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reaching for a switch-key, I opened the 
eye of the Empress. Other and more dis- 
tinguished parties had made that gorge 
ahead of us; others had made it in day- 
light and in more style; but when the 
eye of the Empress touched that night its 
jagged walls, they reflected back, for the 
first time since water ran, the white rays 
of an electric headlight. The engineer 
and fireman cheered together. 

It was a climb from the start, and the 
Empress melted coal exultingly. She felt 
her steaming might, and made us feel it as 
she went against the gravity and the night. 
Her nose swung like a setter’s to the 
curves; she heaved from side to side on 
the elevations, as she cut the bends riot- 
ously, and her hissing roar flung a song 
away above and below us. 

Then a spat of wind struck the front 
and whipped into the sides of the cab. 
The stars went black out; big raindrops 
beat like gravel against the glass. 

“ Little squall,” I yelled at the fireman. 
He nodded as he paused to swab his 
channeled face; but before he could stuff 
his handkerchief the storm burst on us. 

A sheet of rain spilt into the cab as we 
made all fast. Avccrash of lightning threw 
the mountains almost upon us, and instant 
thunder poured from every rift of the 
rocks. For a minute the eye of the Em- 
press was blinded. The wind hit her on 
the quarter like solid shot, and she stag- 
gered a bit. The tall fireman bent harder 
to the furnace as we rolled ahead, and the 
big engine struggled like a draft-horse to 
keep her feet. In another minute we were 
getting storm-water on the track. Where 
the lightning lit the river it had quick- 
ened into black and frothy waves jumping 
like mad, and the torrent under our feet 
licked the ties to their faces. It was an 
uneasy minute. I asked the engineer 
about the track; it took all my lung-power 
to do it. He laughed, and shouted it 
was bolted down—would stand anything ; 
and, with a whet of the storm in my blood, 
I motioned him back, and took the levers 
of the Empress myself. To hold her into 
the wind I gave her more steam, and she 
took it evenly as a Corliss mammoth; 
only, as I hooked her higher, her song 
lost its rough gasp, and deepened into 
something smooth and threatening, like 
the contented purr of a tiger. She seemed 
almost to float on the whirl of the wind 
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as it shot over and under her. I thought 
we really had bested the elements, when 
of a sudden the window in front of me 
crashed into my face. Rain beat me blind, 
and the wind sucked my breath. When 
I got sight again, the water under foot 
was lapping the steel; I shut off, and, 
with both hands on the air, stood ready 
to cry quits. In that storm, hemmed by 
granite walls and staggered by a mountain 
flood, the Empress and her crew shrunk 
to the complexion of boys playing with a 
teakettle. In the deafening, blinding 
confusion of the lightning and the dark 
and the flood, we paused ; and the Hand 
that held the night and the storm rested 
heavily upon us. Our levers and our 
gauges, our evaporating surface and our 
compound cylinders, the cut of the roar- 
ing furnace, even the scream of the burst- 
ing safety as we slowed—they seemed, 
all told, very, very little in that tempest. 
I realized what it meant to be in the 
heart of the Rockies. Nature west of the 
plains is a large proposition, sometimes 
an overpowering one. 

We lost the best of an hour just where 
we stood. Fortunately, there was nothing 
against us. ‘Then, with the quick subsid- 
ing of the water, we pulled ahead, cau- 
tiously at first, then faster, on and on, up 
and up, out and out, till they told me we 
were doubling for the pass—tipping fairly 
over the divide; and as we drew out of 
the black walls and the blacker night, 
there opened over and around us the sky 
studded with stars. 

We wiped and swabbed and arranged 
ourselves the best we could in our wet 
togs, and I climbed back to the left to 
watch the blind drivers take the remark- 
able curves we were cutting. But the 
stars—they enveloped us. I had expected 
to find them different out in the moun- 
tains; yet there was never a change. 
Half-way up the southern sky burned the 
red heart of the Scorpion, companion of 
summer-night runs back in the Alle- 
ghanies. Jupiter was just leaving it, and 
behind the great white planet stood the 
Archer. Between the constellations swept 
the Milky Way, but deeper infinitely and 
milkier than I had ever seen it, and 
through the hot smoke that belched from 
the stack I caught glimpses in the west- 
ern zenith of the familiar little Northern 
Crown above Arcturus. Somehow it all 
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made me feel at home; and when we 
crawled, soaked and exhausted and 
drowsy, into division, I felt that at least I 
shouldn’t have to make new friends in 
the heavens. 

With sunrise streaming across the ten- 
der behind us, burnishing our levers and 
dials in the cab, the Empress, far above 
the night and the storm, was heading 
again west. While we slept, an overland 
passenger had caught us, and we went 
ahead of it as first Number One. ‘The 
flood of the night had softened the track, 
and somewhere in front there had been a 
washout and a wreck. We were running 
oa a caution order, and partly as pilot for 
the heavy train behind. But whenever I 
turned to look back, what most astonished 
me was to find the big peaks behind us 
and in the eastern sun. With the dark- 
ness the mountains had receded. They 
lay hazy like cloud-banks on the horizon 
further away than ever now that we were 
in their midst and crawling across the 
vast basin towards the western ranges. 
The crews with me, changing frequently, 
interested me, and as I sat again on the 
fireman’s box I looked the new men over 
with curiosity. They were bigger than 
our men, these Western fellows. The 
life—job for job—is harder. Big engines, 
heavy grades—it takes big men for the 
work. Suddenly the engineer’s left went 
forward, the throttle sank, and the brake- 
shoes caught the feet of the rolling Em- 
press ; she checked herself, shivering. 

On the curve we were turning stood a 
man flagging us; we were nearing the 
wreck. It was on a fill just at the foot of 
a blind siding, and in the dazzling sun a 
wrecking train with gang and derrick 
were moving like ants around the ditched 
locomotive. ‘The flood water was already 
abated, and the little bridge which the 
wrecked train had been approaching had 
not gone out, though the abutments were 
weakened by the storm water. The rails 
spreading on the fill had dumped the 
engine and refrigerator car before the air 
took hold. I made my way ahead on 
foot. A big crew of section men were 
tamping and hammering at the track 
across the creek. Part of the wrecking 
gang were struggling with the tender 
faced in the mud; the engine had turned 
clear over, and lay sprawled in the sun- 
shine, the cab smashed into kindling. 
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A little back, away from the wreck and 
the wreckers, propped on the edge of a 
borrow-pit, lay a man on a pile of 
caboose cushions. It was the engineer 
of the wrecked freight waiting for the 
surgeons’ special. He was a_ boyish 
chap; big like the rest of them, only 
younger. His eyes were half closed and 
his nostrils drawn with suffering, but he 
made no complaint. I knew him the 
minute I saw how his train had been 
stopped ; knew him for a man of quick- 
ness and decision, who put duty first, if 
in years he was only a boy. I bent over 
him and wiped the thin white froth from 
his lips. He tried to open his eyes to 
thank me, I thought, but a spasm of pain 
caught his face. Without speaking, I 
eased his head back a bit so the sun would 
not torture him, tucked a_ handkerchief 
under his cheek, and walked ahead. It 
was thirty minutes before the second relief 
train, with the surgeons, whistled from the 
west, though I could see it nearly all that 
time crawling towards us; it seemed as if 
it would never arrive. Then the doctors 
got the injured engineer on a stretcher 
and I helped carry him across the bridge. 
When we passed the gang of trackmen 
spiking back the rails, they opened ranks 
and looked silently at the covered face on 
the camp cot borne past. They had no 
arms to present, these shovelers, as the 
railroad man’s hero was carried by, but 
their very picks, their mauls, and _ their 
bars, grounded, spoke reverence. 

On the second train came a slender, 
tallish young man under a broad, careless 
hat, with a face burnt to an umber. — Fol- 
lowed by two men, he made his way 
quickly down to the bridge after the sur- 
geons passed, and began examining the 
abutments. I watched with some interest, 
because I expected to be the first to cross 
that bridge. 

In a minute he began pouring in 
orders. A flat loaded with ties was run 
forward over the repaired track ; a string 
of wreckers filed back, shovelers crept 
under the span, and all available hands 
were put at cribbing up the trestle. While 
I stood apart, looking, the broad-hatted 
fellow spoke to my engineer, looked my 
way, and started over towards me. 

“Ts this Mr. Frank Hamilton?” he 
asked, pleasantly, coming up, 


I nodded. 
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“Oh! you are the new master me- 
chanic,” he exclaimed, as I took his hand. 
‘“T’m in charge of the bridges ; my name 
is Russell.” 

“You must spell it t-l-e, from the way 
you move things,” I smiled. 

He laughed happily. “I know of you, 
Mr. Hamilton, for when we heard of your 
appointment—you have been on the Penn.? 
Yes? You had a brother at Yale—Jim,” 
he went on, cordially. “I was a first-year 
man when he was on the ’leven; I believe 
you were down at Boston at the Tech 
about the same time. You used to come 
over for the training.” 

I knew him at once, and to listen to his 
rattle was like school and home again. 
Bertie Russell! Dead now and _ buried 
in the shadow of the Sierras. Good, good 
boy! We walked that day back to the 
Empress together. I showed her points 
from tender to pilot, and he looked happy 
as a fisherman just to see me round them 
up. 
“We'll be ready for you to cross in 
fifteen minutes,” he announced, as we 
glanced down the track. 

“No fear of another spill, is there?” 
I asked, incidentally. He turned again 
and looked admiringly over the huge ma- 
chine. ‘ What does she weigh ?” 

“One hundred and forty tons with the 
tender,” I replied, throwing all possible 
weight into the words. 

“T’ll hold you up,” said he, quietly— 
and Bertie did hold us up. He held up, 
ever and always, everything he planned 
to hold up; and he died chief of all the 
bridges on the West End. I waved a 
farewell to him as the Empress rolled 
cautiously over his emergency props, and 
Bertie swung his hat after me. We cut 
out ahead of the passenger ; the two hours 
gone to the bad we put, both sections, to 
the good before we crawled across the 
desert. Stretch after stretch we covered 
on that desert run, in a fashion to set a 
straight-ahead man crazy. It was not 
how, apparently, to get across the desert; 
it was how not to do it. From the car 
window this solitude is uninviting; from 
a cab window it is depressing—one is so 
much more out in it. From a hand-car 
it breeds insanity. ‘“ Why are these sec- 
tion crews Chinamen?” I asked, after 
passing many, many hand-cars, 


The fireman looked at me as if it were 
one of those needless questions. 

“‘ How could a white man stand it ?” 
he answered, with a solemn face. Yet 
one white man I did see. A bent, gray- 
haired man dusty with alkali; he looked 
up with a hungry face as we passed his 
crew. ‘“ He had trouble—in California,” 
explained the fireman. “ Killed a man— 
I guess he wanted to get away by him- 
self.” “I guess he has succeeded,” I 
said. Certainly there were aids to reflec- 
tion in his surroundings; but I was glad 
to run away from them, and to dart into 
a vast abyss of a canon frosted with 
chalcedony and gold—one of those mar- 
vels that silence wonder with their un- 
speakable glories. It was long before we 
reached open country again, and we were 
then near home. As we slowed up at 


division a woman ran forward on the . 


platform to meet us. We were first in 
from the wreck. She was the injured en- 
gineer’s wife, come, with a careworn face 
and baby in arms, to ask for news. Her 
relief and happiness lightened my own 
heart when I was able to tell her what 
the doctors said—that her husband was 
not seriously hurt. She hugged her child 
with gladness and ran away. 

The sun was setting; we pulled down 
the yards with a big day’s mileage to 
the good. I swung off at the switch to 
walk across to the roundhouse where our 
motive power was sheltered. The hostler 
took the Empress from us rather cava- 
lierly. I gave him a word of caution, 
and I wanted to say more. 

“ Treat her kindly, son,” I should have 
said, “treat her kindly, and she will serve 
your masters well.” But I didn’t say it; 
I didn’t want him to think his new boss 
a prophet or a lunatic; so I said nothing. 
Indeed, he well knew he must treat her 
kindly or reckon with the master me- 
chanic. The foreman came out to greet 
me. While we talked, the Empress was 
balancing her toes on the turntable, gin- 
gerly as a ballet-dancer, but for all that I 
thought she looked tired when they swung 
her nose towards her stall. She caught 
her breath with a cough as the hostler 
spurred her, then moved slowly under the 
great roof. At the same moment I pushed 
open the door in front of me; we entered 
our new home together, 
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DR. BUSHNELL IN THE WOODS 


BY JOSEPH H. TWICHELL 


R. HORACE BUSHNELL worked 
ID his whole life long, it needs not to 
be said, with a vitality-consuming 
energy. For his work he in avery real 
sense lost his life, and so gloriously saved 
it. ‘Tough as his physical fiber was, so 
tense a strain did he steadily put upon it 
that but for his intervals of relaxation it 
would have broken before it did, and 
would have swiftly ended his career when 
in his middle age it began to give way. 

His vacations were in their effect a 
series of reprieves. 

His wonted summer resort during the 
period of his active pastorate was his 
native village of New Preston in Litchfield 
County. He loved the old place, its 
familiar fields, hills, waters, its memories, 
with an unquenchable affection. There 


he used to point out a piece of stone wall 
laid by him in his boyhood, standing firm 
and true after the test of half a century, 
of which Mrs. Cheney, his daughter and 
biographer, says in his “ Life and Letters” 
—now out of print, but which ought not 
long to remain so—that “ it is doubtful if 
he was ever so well satisfied with any of 
his writings as he was with that stone 
wall.” 

He once said to President Porter that 
there was a landscape out there in New 
Preston which, as viewed from a certain 
point of outlook, he had keenly felt the 
beauty of from his earliest recollection, yet 
which never failed, with every fresh survey 
of it, to discover to him charms that were 
new, that consciously he had never seen in 
it before. ‘ That,” said President Porter, 
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in telling it, “ was the mark of a great mind 
and of a great man.” For his recreation 
there he did a share of rambling and driv- 
ing—he was extremely fond of a horse and 
an excellent judge of one—but his favor- 
ite and principal pastime was fishing for 
black bass on lonely Waramaug Lake, 
New Preston’s crown of pride. For com- 
panionship in this tranquil diversion he 
preferred a young boy. For a number of 
successive years that fortunate lad was 
Charles Hopkins Clark, now well-known 
editor-in-chief of the Hartford “ Courant,” 
_ whose catch on those summer afternoons 
was doubtless—and so he deems—of 
something more profitable and _ lasting 
than that of hook and line. He presum- 
ably it was who heard the Doctor say, as 
he tossed an intrusive shiner back into 
the water, “There! go and tell your 
mother that you have seen a ghost!” 

It was not till 1868, several years after 
shattered health had sent him South and 
West and to the Pacific Coast in search 
of healing, and at length had forced his 
relinquishment of the pastoral office, that 
he was of a mind to try what good the air 
of the Adirondacks might do him. The 
summers of that year and of the year fol- 
lowing he passed with his family at 
Keene Valley in Essex County, which 
lies embosomed in the forests and among 
the mountains, with the enchanting Au- 
sable Lakes near by, and is famous for 
scenery and for the variety of wilderness 
pleasures to be enjoyed in its neighbor- 
hood. 

There it was my happiness, in the two 
seasons I speak of, to be much in Dr. 
Bushnell’s company. ‘This was, indeed, 
by no means a new experience, yet I had 
not till then had the opportunity to be 
with him when we were away from Hart- 
ford and at leisure. ' , 

Some were there to whom the oppor- 
tunity of the occasion was more than to 
me—who had never previously met him, 
and who greatly prized the chance of 
doing so. Among them was the late Dr. 
James Shaw, for many years eminent and 
honored Presbyterian pastor in Rochester ; 
a veteran in age, with a young heart, whom 
to see was to love. He and Dr. Bushnell 
took to each other at once, like boys 
almost. As the two separated one evening 
after a long walk and talk together, in 
which they had freely exchanged views and 





sentiments and sympathies, Dr. Bushnell 
said to Dr. Shaw, “ Doctor, I’m glad to 
perceive that you don’t spell your name 
with a P!” 

With the people of Keene Valley the 
Doctor quickly got upon terms of cordial 
acquaintance, and concerned himself for 
their welfare. They were then without a 
church. Once a month a home missionary 
came and preached to them in their school- 
house. ‘The memory abides with them of 
how, having caused them to be called 
together on a Sunday in that school-house, 
the Doctor spoke to them there upon the 
Worth of Religious Influences to a Small 
Community, impressively illustrating his 
theme by the instance of his own New 
Preston in Connecticut. They were a new 
sort of folk to him, those Adirondackers, 
and he took an interest in drawing out of 
them their views of things. 

Great was his delight when one of them, 
an old man, a worthy of the village and a 
solid Christian, confided to him in conver- 
sation his utter skepticism of the truth of 
the Copernican system of astronomy, in 
particular of the rotundity and the orbital 
motion of the earth; alleging not only 
its unscripturalness, but that it contra- 
dicted his lifelong observation. “I re- 
spect him,” said the Doctor. “ Anyhow, 
he is well grounded in the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, and he goes by it. It tells him 
accurately enough when it is time in the 
morning to get up!” 

Thirty years ago the angling about 
Keene Valley was of the best. The 
mountain brooks of the region were full 
of trout, and to the sport they offered 
the Doctor betook himself with keen relish. 
But in it he had, rather inconsistently for 
him, no use for the modern rod and reel. 
Sticking to the old New Preston style, he 
went into the woods and cut him a pole, 
on which he spent many hours with his 
pocket knife working it into shape to 
suit him. A very neat product of its 
kind it was, and claimed by him to possess 
superior virtues over the commercial 
article. At all events, the success he had 
with it appeared to yield him a special 
satisfaction in that he had made it him- 
self. 

An invalid Dr. Bushnell was at this 
time, and had been for more than ten 
years, with a pulmonary disease fastened 
upon him that would at last wear him out. 
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Yet never, mind and spirit, was he more 
alive—as the work he was doing shows— 
and it was a marvel to see how that inner 
life dominated his body. He did not 
seem like a sick man at all. He was not 
reckless—or not often; he generally took 
care of himself; but he was full of the 
impulse of action, and he did almost 
everything that any one did. No stiffest 
mountain climb daunted him. “ Hold on, 
there !” he would call out if the pace of 
his comrade exceeded what his scant 
breath could support. ‘“ Not quite so fast! 
Remember that you have lungs and I 
haven’t!”’ But he never gave up. Inva- 
riably he made the summit. There was 
one high peak, The Giant, that was not 
included in the regulation programme of 
sacents binding on the conscientious vis- 
itor to Keene Valley in 1868. It was un- 


furnished with a trail, and as there were 
so many others endowed with that facility, 
people were content to let it alone. But 
the more the Doctor looked at it the more 
he wanted to see the top of it, and at 
length he determined that he would. He 
found a native who, as trapper, was 
acquainted with the approaches to it, and, 
engaging his services, set out with him 
early one morning, somewhat clandestinely, 
to make the venture. All day and till 
after dark they were gone, but they came 
back—the Doctor scarcely able to keep his 
feet from fatigue—victorious. This push 
of enterprise was entirely characteristic of 
him. It was only a short time before his 
first season in the woods that the Rev. 
W. H. H. Murray’s notable book, “ Adven- 
tures in the Adirondacks,” had been pub- 
lished. The scene of the adventures it 
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described lay a long distance to the north- 
west of Keene Valley, and was difficult of 
access from it. But the Doctor coveted a 
sight of “ Murraydom,” as he called it. 
And so three or four of us joined him in 
the project of an expedition thither. It 
involved, for an item, in addition to twenty 
miles of wagoning over steep and rough 
mountain roads, the transportation of a 
boat for our use, the news being that not 
a boat was to be had in “ Murraydom ” 
for love or money. It was a toilsome 
business, but we got through with it, and 
at Martin’s (now Saranac) reached navi- 
gable water. It is so long ago that I 
forget our route, but in the next few days, 
under escort of a guide Martin procured 
for us, we made a considerable circuit of 
the parts adjacent. Our chief pause was 
to fish Ray Brook, whose trout were of 
reputation for size and for abundance. 
One incident of our camp there comes 
back to me. The Doctor, not feeling one 
day in angling mood, chose to remain in 
quarters. He would concoct a chowder 
for our dinner against our return. The 
chowder was ready on time and was a 
triumph; in fact, considering the poverty 
of material available for its composition, 
little less than a miracle. But the distin- 
guished cook—and he alone—was ill 
satisfied with it. “Oh for an onion!” 
he cried. ‘Why didn’t we think to bring 
one? A right chowder without an onion 
is impossible!” I remember, also, his 
saying at this camp, when the evening 
talk around the fire fell upon books, that 
no book beside had been such a means of 
intellectual quickening to him as Cole- 
ridge’s “ Aids to Reflection.” 

It is memorable to me on how many 
occasions in the woods, and how variously, 
Dr. Bushnell’s peculiar constitutional traits 
were manifested ; his inquisitive bent, his 
originality, his self-reliance, his pluck. 
He once called my attention to the dead 
tops that surmounted a group of otherwise 
flourishing maples, and asked me what 
they meant. I did not know. He ex- 
plained that where these maples stood had 
been forest, and that they had grown to 
their original height in the struggle for 
existence in those circumstances; but that, 
being spared for their sugar product when 
the forest was cut down, they had no 
longer needed for their supply of sunlight 
to be so tall, and accordingly economical 
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nature had made new tops for them lower 
down on their trunks. 

And I recall overhearing a long discus- 
sion between him and “Old Mountain ” 
Phelps, Nestor of guides, on the question 
of how the many different kinds of seeds 
that universally spring up wherever the 
forest is cleared by ax or by fire had 
been distributed and lodged in the soil; 
the Doctor holding that it was principally 
by the wind or the snow-crust in winter. 
But his specialty, by his mental make, was 
engineering. There was a certain route 
that parties going from Keene Valley to 
see the famed Indian Pass and other nat- 
ural phenomena in its vicinity had been 
accustomed to follow, assuming it to be 
the best. ‘The Doctor had not been there 
three days before, by studying the lay of 
the land and the map, he made up his 
mind that another less circuitous one was 
probably feasible. It was a sort of heresy 
in the case, but he was convinced of the 
soundness of his view, and nothing would 
do but that he must put it to proof; in 
which he asked me to assist him. We 
took with us for guides two men of expert 
skill in woodcraft, who were pleased to 
attend us on our exploration. But as for 
being guided by them in the sense of say- 
ing, “Go ahead and I will follow,” the 
Doctor had no such idea. From the 
moment we got fairly into the woods he 
insisted on knowing from them the exact 
why and wherefore of every turn that was 
made. Their statements of the direction in 
which we were moving he constantly tested 
by the compass. And when his judgment 
and theirs on any point crossed—as not 
infrequently happened—there was a halt 
for argument. At one time we became 
entangled, ere we were aware, in the 
oozy mazes of a tamarack swamp, neces- 
sitating a pause to look about us and see 
what was the best way out. I did all I 
could to get the Doctor to sit still and let 
the guides do the reconnoitering required 
to settle the matter. But no; he could 
not delegate a function of that nature; 
and so went plunging back and _ forth, 
charged with the whole responsibility of 
the situation, till the problem was solved. 

However, his exertions, together with a 
jar he had received from slipping on a 
wet log, presently brought on a hemor- 
rhage, to which he was subject. I knew 
nothing of it till, as he walked before me, 
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he turned and said, “ Look here !”” show- 
ing me a mouthful of blood he had just 
thrown out upon the ground. 

I was aghast. ‘We must stop at once!” 
I said. ‘ No,no,” he answered. “ Don’t 
tell the guides. It isn’t serious, and I would 
rather move along.” But by the time we 
went into camp—an hour or so later—he 
was perceptibly weak. During the night 
he continued to raise blood, and grew 
feverish and slept hardly any; while, to 
complete the misery of his plight, it came 
on to rain. In the morning he was quite 
unable to proceed. I was in sore distress, 
and knew not what to do, for it was miles 
to any house. It really looked as if he 
might die there. He lay still under the 
bough shelter through the day, forbidding 
me to go or to send for help, as I begged 
him to let me, telling me all the while not 
to worry and that he would be all right 
soon. ‘Toward evening he felt better, and 
that night he had a pretty good sleep. 
The next morning he rose, stirred about 
a little, ate breakfast, and said, cheerily : 
“ Well, I’m on foot again; we will march 
to-day !” 

Of course I had no thought, under the 
circumstances, of his marching anywhere 
but to the nearest place where a vehicle 
could be procured to carry him to Keene 
Valley, and in some way I implied that ; 
whereupon, to my equal astonishment and 
dismay, he exclaimed : “ No, indeed! we 
are not going back; we are going o7— 
unless you back out.” He would hear to 
nothing else. Accordingly we did go on, 
and tramped three whole days more, and 
returned in the end with his doctrine of 
the new route completely demonstrated ; 
which route many have traveled since, 
and I myself repeatedly. 

Dr. Bushnell, I say, was a natural engi- 
neer; and, oh, what stuff withal of grit 
and courage was in him! I have heard 
him tell how, when he was in the Cali- 
fornia wilds in 1856—and, by the way, he 
then fixed in his mind the route by which 
the first Pacific railroad would have to 
enter the State, and eventually did—how 
once he came near, as he supposed, to 
an encounter with a grizzly bear. He 
thought he heard one crashing through 
the thicket and coming his way. A _ por- 
tentous sound it was, he said, that sent 
the blood back to his heart. But he got 
out his pocket-knife and opened it and 





stood ready. His instinct was to front 
the emergency with what resources he 
had. 

It was while we were angling in com- 
pany that he answered, in reply to some 
remark of mine, that the only good thing 
he could say for himself was that above 
everything else he had loved the truth 
and desired to knowit. His large thoughts 
were habitually with him, or, at any rate, 
not far off. But what one felt most was 
his simple, loving, religious heart. It was 
a great thing to hear him pray in the sanc- 
tuary of nature. One of those prayers in 
particular is deep graven in my recollec- 
tion. 

We had spent an afternoon toiling up 
the woods trail that follows the general 
course of John’s Brook—most magnificent 
of mountain streams—our plan being to 
camp out for the night and fish down the 
brook the next day. Our destination was 
a fan-shaped cascade—a gem of beauty, 
called ever since then Bushnell Falls— 
away up on the side of Mount Tahawus, 
seven miles above the Valley, which we 
reached at a little before sundown. The 
Doctor was thoroughly fatigued by the 
climb, and so I found him a good seat 
beside the basin pool below the fall, put 
a rod together (I think his hand-made 
pole was not brought along on this occa- 
sion), and left him to catch trout for sup- 
per—which he did in sufficiency, though 
he said he was too tired to see the water— 
while I prepared our bed and made a fire. 
When it came time to get into our blank- 
ets, we had a few verses out of the New 
Testament, and I asked him to pray. He 
turned partly over on his face—we were 
both lying down—and began in _ his 
natural voice, but with a tone as soft and 
melodious as the low murmur of the stream 
beneath, what seemed for all the world 
like speaking to some one who was next 
to him but whom I did not see. 

And so he continued communing, in 
expressions of adoring thanks and love 
and humility and trust and blessed hope, 
with that near Presence, till, when he 
ceased, I found every other feeling swal- 
lowed up in the thought that God was 
there. There was in his whole manner 
the vivid suggestion, the reflection, of a 
long and dear acquaintance, fraught with 
precious memories, between him and his 
heavenly Father—as indeed there was. 














THE HOUSE-BOAT IN AMERICA 


BY WILLIAM GILLETTE 


Author of ‘‘ The Private Secretary,” “ Secret Service,” etc., etc. 


MERICANS take their work as 
the English take their sport—with 


great seriousness. In England 
the house-boat is an institution. It is 
particularly adaptable to the conservative, 
slow-moving, meditative character. In 


that we must take our pleasures ‘with the 
same violence that characterizes our com- 
petitive system. We want no rest-cure in 
ours. If cure we must have, it shall be 
a travel cure, a hunting, coaching, cycling, 
golfing, or other cure which shall main- 
tain the same restless spirit of motion. 
We are inclined to follow fashionable 
British precedent in many of our sports, 
as in our graver conventions; but the 
house-boat is just one peg beyond our 
reach. It does not suit our ideas of com- 
petitive amusement. If we have a yacht, 
it must be a cup-winner, and be ever on 
the lookout for a skirmish. The idea of 
snailing up the beautiful Hudson with the 
jolliest of company, with song and dance 
and chatter and books, the least of the 
river-craft easily passing us, seems a re- 
flection on our progressive spirit. If it 
be a horse, it must be daily on the speed- 
way looking out for a “brush,” and if 
there is a hundred dollars on the side, so 
much the jollier. Americans are all right 
when they are chained down to something 
stationary ; they can assume a virtue of 
repose even if they have it not; but when 
they are aboard anything that moves, it 
must move at a swifter pace than any of 
its competitors. 

It is a good test of an American’s loy- 
alty to invite him to be your guest for a 
day or two aboard your house-boat. I 
have tried it scores of times, and found 
many surprises. The first house-boat party 
was a great disillusion, but it taught me a 
valuable lesson. It was some years ago, 
when I was not many months in the sport. 
I had fitted up a commodious affair after 
the English pattern, and really thought I 
had something worthy of the Thames, if 
not, indeed, of the Hudson. The larder 
was well stocked, and above and below 


decks everything was conformable to a 
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clubman’s idea of comfort. There were 
about a dozen in the party, all told, and 
we started up from the Battery with great 
éclat. I think we were about an hour and 
a half making Harlem River, and in that 
time I had lost about half my complement 
of guests. It was a great disappointment ; 
but these fellows simply could not bear 
to see all sorts of river-craft flitting by us. 
The fact that almost any tug could have 
made rings around us all the way up the 
course seemed a sort of reflection on their 
progressiveness. ‘They were polite and 
congratulatory, but visibly bored. One 
by one the truants slipped a bank-note 
into the pilot’s hands, and, with the boat 
swinging skillfully up near this dock and 
that, the renegades hopped ashore, tipping 
their hats with somewhat the same apol- 
ogy, ‘“‘ Awfully sorry, old chap, but that’s 
too confounded slow for me!” and start- 
ed for Long Branch, Newport, Saratoga, 
or the Adirondacks, where they could 
take their recreations as violently as 
suited their spirit of touch-and-go. Since 
that time I have been very careful whom 
I invite to cruise with me along the Sound, 
up the Hudson or the Connecticut ; for 
these over-progressive people, who are so 
brilliant in club-room or foyer, over the 
midnight damask after the play, or dash- 
ing up Fifth Avenue by automobile or 
behind fast trotters, are easily bored, and 
consequently boresome in turn, out of 
their element. 

And yet, I dare say that we are coming 
sooner or later to the house-boat as an 
institution. First of all, compare the 
natural advantages of a city like New 
York with those of London. True, the 
sluggish, winding Thames, with its historic 
piles lifting through copses of beech and 
oak; its towers, so ghostly in the moon- 
light ; its cathedral spires and the cluster- 
ing hamlets about, lends a certain charm 
to a house-boat cruise from the great me- 
tropolis of England. But from the stand- 
point of natural advantages, it is nothing 
to be compared with the Hudson, the 
Sound, the Connecticut River, or our own 
Bay. For scenic variety there is nothing 
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in the world comparable to the diversity 
of interest found in our landscape and 
sea views, picturesque riverways, and 
mountains reached by the house-boat with 
only a few hours’ travel. I have become 
more or less familiar with these routes, 
and their charm is never-ending. The 
Hudson may be traversed to its full length, 
and the northern canal is available should 
one wish to house-boat it through to Cham- 
plain, and even Montreal and the Thou- 
sand Islands. ‘The Connecticut River is 
navigable for a considerable distance 
through some of the most picturesque 
portions of New England. 

I started out with a comfortable boat, 
but as speed was a secondary matter with 
me, I miscalculated the emergency equa- 
tion in case of storm along the coast. In 
fact, I was more than once nearly blown 
off shore far out to sea, my engines not 
being strong enough to make headway 
against a fierce wind. On one occasion, 
when it was necessary for me to be in 
New York at a certain time, I found 
myself quite out at the end of Long Island, 
with a strong land-breeze blowing. My 
captain assured me that we were not mak- 
ing a particle of progress shoreward, and, 
taking the helm myself, I resolved to find 
some shelter before the fuel ran out, or 
else close up shop and go below, taking 
chances on being picked up at sea. I 
managed to find shelter at last, however, 
but it taught mea lesson. I have twice 
strengthened my engines since then, and 
in the present reconstruction I am putting 
in engines that, while nothing of the 
‘“ Vamoose ” order, and not intended for 
breaking records, will nevertheless save 
me from the embarrassment of being 
picked up forty miles at sea in acondition 
of helplessness. 

The English house-boats are much 
simpler in construction than would be 
necessary here, for there is practically 
only the one field—the very mild and in- 
teresting Thames. It has nothing of the 
current of the Hudson to contend with, 
and surely nothing like the tides of the 
Sound. Nevertheless, for commodious 
apartments and fittings for the complete 
comfort of the individual, they may be 
well taken as patterns for the ideal. But 
what makes the sport so very jolly in 
England is the fact that there are so many 
people who are taking their leisure so truly 
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leisurely, and who have house-boats on 
which entertainments are given for the de- 
light of other house-boaters as well as the 
occasional guest from the city. There is 
social delight as well as safety in numbers ; 
and the feeling that you are not absolutely 
a pioneer in a pleasant vice is satisfying 
at times, to say the least. If, when one 
moved on leisurely up the Hudson, at 
many points along the route scores of 
house-boats, some with intimate friends 
aboard, would greet you, and exchange 
an hour’s hospitality, even the slight lone- 
someness of house-boating would be elim- 
inated. Evening hops on deck, smokers’ 
parties, musicales, and chafing-dish regale- 
ments are more than delightful under 
these a/ fresco conditions. 

With all that, house-boating demands a 
certain talent. ‘To one who lives at a 
great strain during the rest of the year, a 
summer spent on a house-boat is just the 
kind of sport that best recuperates the 
nervous energy, and prepares well for the 
coming campaign. I am often asked if | 
have a house-boat for the purpose of get- 
ting away from the “ madding crowd ”’ to 
write my plays and think out theatrical 
sensations. I do not doubt that there are 
many who would find the quiet and repose 
of a house-boat cruise conducive to their 
literary efforts ; but for myself, I am, like 
Charles Lamb, a city bird. I like the 
rumble and roar of a great town like New 
York, and its very hustle and bustle, in- 
stead of distracting me, has quite the 
opposite effect. For a man inclined to 
literary or artistic pursuits, a house-boat 
might prove the very making of him. Cer- 
tainly, to catch the ever-changing lights 
and shadows over land and sea, the house- 
boater has a rare opportunity ; and, with 
a library at hand,a man of esthetic tastes 
could indulge his talent to the utmost. 
But for me, I find the sport sufficient in 
itself, and give myself up completely to 
the dole far niente existence which the 
English have made an art, and which 
Americans are too apt to regard as a 
species of laziness, but which is neverthe- 
less a great storing-up process of nerve- 
energy. I despair of ever seeing anything 
quite so delightfully lazy about New York 
for many years to come; but I believe that 
there will yet spring up a genuine enthu- 
siasm over here for a sport which has 
found such lasting favor abroad. 
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Bird Studies with the Camera 
Frank M. Chapman’s Book on Bird Photography 


By Ernest Ingersoll 


With pictures from Mr. Chapman’s book, by courtesy of the publishers, D. Appleton & Co., New York 


r f YH E advance of the photographic art 
seems mainly due to the amateurs ; 
and those who wished to apply 

the art in furthering some other purpose 
have been most influertial in the improve- 
ment of apparatus and processes. Nowhere 
more than in science has photography 
become a means to an end; and in some 
directions—astronomy, for example—it 
almost rivals the prime instrument of re- 
search. As George Iles remarks in that 
impressive book, ‘‘ Flame, Electricity, and 
the Camera,” “ The simplicity and celer- 
ity of the camera give it inestimable value 
to the naturalist or the physiologist. It 
enables him to follow, day by day, even 
hour by hour, the development of a 
bacillus, a mollusk, or a chick. He might, 
if quick and skillful with the pencil, draw 
a portrait or two for his note-book, but 
how could he find time and opportunity 
to sketch a hundred? . . . No student of 
bacteriology to-day considers himself fully 
equipped for study until he has reached 
the mastery of a camera ; for his ‘cultures,’ 
microscopic as they are in size, would de- 
mand the rarest aptitude to be accurately 
sketched.” 

This is fairly simple work from the 
photographer’s point of view, however, 
since the objects remain quiet and the 
pictures are taken indoors under con- 
trolled conditions. 

The difficulties were greatly increased 
when the naturalist attempted to make his 
camera record for him notes in the field 
of living, moving creatures, or even of 








growing plants. It would seem _ easy 
enough, since the days of quick lenses and 
orthochromatic plates, to make photo- 
graphs of groups or single plants in 
flower, yet those who try it do not find it 
so, and real successes are rare. Cornelius 
Van Brunt, whose photographs of flowers 
when exhibited as lantern pictures have 
excited wide admiration, does almost all 
his work in a studio under specially ar- 
ranged conditions, and has stopped trying 
to make outdoor portraits of flowers or 
insects. How much more discouraging 
must be the effort to obtain photographs 
of wary and active quadrupeds or birds in 
their native freedom ! 

This began with the photographing of 
domestic pets, cattle, etc., which could be 
posed and kept quiet. Next followed the 
attempts by sportsmen to capture the 
images of some of the larger game, such 
as buffaloes and the deer. I had the 
pleasure, some eight years ago, of relating 
in these columns how a young man had 
stalked bison and elk in Yellowstone 
Park, and “shot ” them with his camera 
instead of with his rifle. Since then Wal- 
lihan, Leet, and Wright have made some 
notable game-pictures in the West. Occa- 
sional snap-shots were attempted in Maine 
and elsewhere at deer met in the woods 
or seen swimming ponds; but it was 
not until William E. Carlin went at it in 
the Rocky Mountains, with great patience 
and intelligence, that we began to get any 
variety or excellence of zoological photo- 
graphs ; and with the exception of Shiras’s 
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surprising flashlight pictures of animals, 
taken in the wilderness at night, little of 
account has been added to Mr. Carlin’s 
results, and nothing has surpassed them. 
The same gentleman has also depicted 
wild birds very successfully. In none of 
this work hitherto has he made much use 
of the telephoto lens, because it requires 
a longer exposure than the unconscious 
sitter will usually remain quiet for; and 
it must be remembered that the greater 
the distance the more effect in distor- 
tion the slightest movement will have. 
His method has been, for the most part, 
to attract the birds and animals to his 
camera (placed, of course, at the most 
favorable point in their haunts), by accus- 
toming them to come to the desired spot 
for food, or in some other way, and then 
exposing the plate by means of a very 
long bulb-tube. He has thus far found 
no special form of camera to be required. 
The recent advances made in telephoto 
apparatus and reflectors will enable these 
to be utilized more hereafter than before 
in this department of field work. <A few 
other men have succeeded to a less extent 
in making good field photographs of birds 
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—notably Brewster, Anthony, Barlow, 
Brownell, Shufeldt, Hathaway, ‘Tabor, 
Dugmore, Dutcher, and Beebe, while many 
young naturalists are trying it. 

None of these, however, has followed 
the subject more seriously and _intelli- 
gently, as relates to birds, than has Frank 
M. Chapman, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, in New York, who now 
relates his methods and experiences in a 
little volume called “ Bird Notes with a 
Camera,” published by D. Appleton & Co., 
of New York, from which the illustrations 
accompanying this article have been bor- 
rowed. In technical excellence they do 
not equal the best work of either Shufeldt 
(whose pictures of animals are made 
mainly, if not wholly, from captives in his 
studio) or Carlin; but they present the 
ornithological side of the subject with great 
intelligence, as they are designed to do. 

In this new department of photography 
and sport no especial quantity or quality 
of apparatus is needed—at least so far as 
the camera is concerned. Any good long- 
focus camera and fair lenses will answer, 
but the set-focus or short-focus wide- 
angle press-the-button box will not do at 
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SHOWING OVER FOUR HUNDRED BIRDS 
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all. Choice must lie between the use of 
twin lenses and of a reflector. The objec- 
tion to the former is the size and weight 
to be carried, and twin telephotos are 
practically unmanageable by a traveler. 
Near home the twin lenses may answer 
the purpose better than anything else. A 
reflecting camera is, however, preferable 
in general, for several reasons; and vari- 
ous forms have been invented, some of 
which may be “set” and carried about like 
a cocked gun, ready to be fired by pulling 
a trigger the instant the focus is secured. 
Chapman wisely devotes a large part of 
his space to description and considera- 
tion of these matters of apparatus and 
method, and this will be the most enter- 
taining half, no doubt, to many ambitious 
readers. 

The real difficulties begin, however, 
when, well provided with apparatus and 
familiar with its ordinary use, an attempt 
is first made at catching on your negative 
the portrait of some living wild creature. 
Where shall you look for it? What are 
its haunts and habits? Will it come out 
into the sunlight, indifferent to you and 
your machinery ? or has it so great timid- 
ity that you will discover it only to lose 
it?) A man who would successfully pho- 
tograph animal life must be a student of 
it, and a closely observing one ; but the 
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knowledge and interest accruing are a 
higher benefit coming from this compul- 
sion, over and beyond his negatives and 
prints. 

A beginning is usually made, therefore, 
by photographing nests and eggs; and 
were this art to be extended no further, 
it might prove of inestimable service to 
the birds, and to us who are trying to pre- 
serve them, by taking away the so-called 
need for “collecting” nests and eggs. 
There is no longer (if ever there has been) 
any excuse for forming cabinets of egg- 
shells that fade and perish—every one the 
cenotaph of some murdered songster and 
friend. Give the boy who insists upon 
forming such a collection a small camera, 
and set him at hunting nests and making 
pictures of them. He will find it a great 
deal more fun, and his trophies of success 
will be far more satisfactory than the 
dusty, decaying nests and _half-ruined 
eggs he now brings home. Moreover, he 
may multiply and exchange his pictures 
far and wide at a trifle of the expense 
with which he could similarly enlarge a 
cabinet of the real objects, and all the 
time keep his conscience free from those 
pains of pity and regret which spoil the 
pleasure of every bird’s-nesting boy who 
has heart enough to be worth considering. 

It will prove a mighty interesting 
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pursuit, also. A few nests of bold, strong 
birds, like the robin or wood-thrush, are 
out in the open, low down, and form easy 
marks; but most bird homes are so con- 
cealed or inaccessible that it is only by 
great ingenuity and perseverance that 
good representations can be obtained. 
Conditions of light must be very closely 
watched, and often the only way to get a 
picture at all is by reflecting a beam of 
sunlight from a mirror into the perpetual 
shadow with which the careful bird envel- 
ops its home in some dense thicket, or 
among matted grasses, or beneath a dense 
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roof of leaves. It will not doto take these 
coverings away to any great extent, for 
then the situation and natural conditions 
will be falsified. Chapman has wisely 
pointed out that what is desired in a pho- 
tograph of a bird’s nest is not so much a 
picture of the nest alone, as one which 
shows it in its relation to its environment 
—in that a picture of the nesting site is of 
more value than one of the nest alone. 
It is upon this theory that Dodge works in 
making his English bird photographs. 

To get such a picture satisfactorily often 
calls for great ingenuity. A clamp witha 
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ball-and-socket joint has been devised by 
which a camera may be fastened to a sup- 
port in any sort of a position,and this may 
be well utilized in working at nests con- 
structed in high trees, where the camera 
may thus be clamped to a neighboring 
limb, and then focused and operated. 
By the aid of a long bulb-tube it may some- 
times be possible thus to photograph birds 
sitting upon their eggs. The Kearton 
brothers, in England, who are the pioneers 
in this branch of the art, have a way of 
hoisting a ladder into tree-tops and thus 
climbing and fixing their instrument when 
the limbs are too small to bear their weight. 
Carlin got a really marvelous portrait of 
a crow incubating her eggs by getting into 
a neighboring tall tree and using a tele- 
photo lens, after patiently accustoming 
the bird to their presence. Brewster once 
built a scaffolding forty feet high to enable 
him to get a picture of a nest he wanted. 
Mr. Dugmore has availed himself of various 
queer devices in conquering these difficul- 
ties, in which he has been extremely suc- 
cessful, as is shown in his recent illustrated 
book on the breeding habits of our birds. 

To get the mother bird sitting upon her 
eggs is the desire of every amateur, and 


it has been accomplished in several cases. 
With some birds it is a comparatively 
easy matter. The writer has himself be- 
come well enough acquainted with wood- 
thrushes, red-eyed vireos, and phcebe- 
birds to approach and stroke their backs 
without alarming them; hence it is not 
surprising to find that these species have 
several times allowed the placing of cam- 
eras close to them, and heard the click of 
the shutter (often fatal to success) with- 
out being disturbed. ‘Therefore we have 
good portraits of them. ‘To get portraits 
of the shyer indigo-bird, chestnut-sided 
warbler, titlark, crow, and the like, when 
sitting on their eggs, are feats of more 
consequence, yet they have been done. 
Chapman shows several pictures of herons 
in this domestic pose, which he obtained 
only by climbing, with the aid of climb- 
ing-irons, into tall trees, and spending 
several hours in arranging his camera 
and waiting for the settling down of the 
anxious birds. 

Greater patience and much skill were 
required by the same enthusiast in his 
efforts to get pictures of ‘brooding terns 
in the few scanty and protected islets upon 
which alone they are now to be found 
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this direction that the Kear- 
ton brothers won their first 
successes and fame, aston- 
ishing the world by the illus- 
trations from photographs 
in their book “ Nature and 
a Camera” published some 
years ago. They not only 
visited the coast cliffs of Eng- 
land, but went to the north 
of Scotland and to the far 
Hebrides, where the sea- 
birds bred in crowds, and 
captured their pictures with 
hardly more difficulty than 
if the birds had been so 
many sheep. The obstacles 
they had to overcome were 
in getting down or up the 
cliffs to good points of view ; 
and the ingenious methods 
and personal danger in- 
volved in this made the 
interest of their narratives. 








TELEPHOTOGRAPH OF YELLOWHAMMER 
Copyright, 1900, by D. Appleton & Co. 


breeding along the Atlantic coast, owing 
to the disgracefui persecution to which 
they have been subjected by the gunners 
who shoot them in the breeding season to 
supply the bloody demands of millinery. 
He found it necessary to hide his camera 
under a heap of seaweed, after placing it 
focused and ready to use, close by the 
nest, which was placed among the pebbles 
of the beach; then he himself had to lie 
down, as far away as he could and still 
pull the thread that released the shutter, 
and to keep absolutely quiet underneath 
a piece of sail-cloth until it pleased the 
wary but solicitous bird to settle herself 
upon her nest. Once this weary interval 
was prolonged to two hours, and then the 
result was only half satisfactory. This 
recalls how Mr. Carlin obtained the only 
photograph of a live wild weasel in exist- 
ence by crouching behind a rock on one 
of the bleakest summits of the Rocky 
Mountains for two long hours, while the 
weasel hesitated to steal out of his refuge ; 
but the negative proved well wor.h the 
trouble. 

The photography of the cliff-haunting 
sea-birds has thus far proved the easiest 
and most productive field, when once the 
artist has reached their haunts, It was in 


A large part of the illus- 
trations in Mr. Chapman’s 
book are of similar sea- 
birds—gannets, murres, puffins, petrels, 
gulls, and the like, which he found breed- 
ing in thousands upon cliff-faced islands 
in the Gulf of Newfoundland, and which, 
fortunately, were far more accessible than 
seems to be the case in Scotland. These 
fowl will allow the photographer to go 
very close to them, sitting unconcernedly 
at his feet while he prepares his instru- 
ments, so that an expert operator would 
be inexcusable if he did not bring back 
good pictures. None but a scientific one, 
however, would know what was most 
desirable for information as well as for 
picturesqueness, and the present studies 
of our northern sea-fowl are none the less 
valuable because “ easy to take.” 

The same might be said of the many 
comical pictures of young birds, which, 
when half fledged or not quite able to fly, 
will often permit a gentle-handed person 
to pick them up and put them where he 
likes. Once placed, they will remain quiet 
long enough, usually, to allow of a good 
picture being obtained. Some English- 
men have contributed much in this direc- 
tion to illustrate periodicals of late, but 
the most delightful examples of photo- 
graphs of such groups of bird-babies are 
those of young nuthatches recently dis- 
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played by William E. Carlin at the New 
York Camera Club. 

Mr. Chapman’s excellent. book will 
prove of great assistance to photogra- 
phers essaying work in this attractive 
field, and, incidentally, of value to orni- 
thology. It will also serve a humane 
purpose in the effort which all intelligent 
men and women are now making toward 
the preservation of the animal life of the 
country. ‘As a one-time sportsman,” he 
declares, “who yielded to none in his 
enjoyment of the chase, I can affirm that 
there is a fascination about the hunting 
of wild animals with a camera as far ahead 
of the pleasure to be derived from their 
pursuit with shot-gun or rifle as the 
sport found in shooting quail is beyond 
that of breaking clay ‘ pigeons.’ .. . 

“ The killing of a bird with a gun seems 
little short of murder after one has 
attempted to capture its image with a 
lens. The demands on the skill and 
patience of the bird photographer are 
endless, and his pleasure is intensified 
in proportion to the nature of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, and, in the event 
of success, it is perpetuated by the infi- 
nitely more satisfactory results obtained. 
. . . What mental vision of falling birds 
can be as potent as the actual picture of 
living birds in their homes? And how 
immeasurably one’s memories are bright- 
ened by the fact that this is not a picture 
of what has been, but of what is!” 

Mr. Chapman has made a point of the 
zoology of islands, and a considerable 
part of his latest book is given to accounts 
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of his visits to isolated islets and “ rocks ” 
in St. Lawrence Bay, where sea-birds still 
breed unmolested that long ago were 
driven from less remote and secure haunts. 
Another chapter is devoted to the breed- 
ing of the brown pelicans, now numbering 
nearly nine hundred families, which resort 
to Pelican Island, Indian River, Florida. 

On the mainland it is impossible, with 
rare exceptions, to trace individual birds ; 
we must be content to follow the move- 
ments of the whole mass of the species; 
and this leaves many points obscure. 
Where, however, a colony resort annually 
to a certain islet, and are totally absent 
from the surrounding region, the problem, 
as respects them at least, is greatly sim- 
plified. Hence, the habits of such insular 
colonies may illuminate doubtful points in 
the theory of bird-migration. It is well 
known that many species dwelling perma- 
nently in the tropics or sub-tropics, and 
usually regarded as non-migratory, like 
these pelicans, regularly betake them- 
selves to some comparatively safe spot 
within their range to raise their families, 
and afterward scatter. Mr. Chapman 
regards this practice as a migration just 
as truly as that undertaken by the birds 
who leave the tropics and go far north for 
a similar purpose ; and he thinks that here 
we have aclue to the origin of this custom, 
which has been so much of a puzzle in 
the past. Add to this the inherited incli- 
nation of all birds to return again and 
again to the locality where they have 
nested, and two strong factors are found 
for solving the mystery of migration. 
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A DAY WITH WALTON 
By Henry van Dyke 


© you remember that 
fair little wood of sil- 
ver birches on the West 
Branch of the Never- 
sink, somewhat below 
the place where the 
Biscuit Brook runs in ? 
There is a mossy ter- 
race raised a couple of feet above the 
water of a long, still pool; and a very 
pleasant spot for a friendship-fire on the 
shingly beach below you; and a plenty of 
painted trilliums and yellow violets and 
white foam-flowers to adorn your wood- 
land banquet, if it be spread in the month 
of May, when Mistress Nature is given 
over to embroidery. 

It was there, at Contentment Corner, 
that Ned Mason had promised to meet 
me on a certain day for the noontide lunch 
and smoke and talk, he fishing down 
Biscuit Brook, and I down the West 
Branch, until we came together at the 
rendezvous. But he was late that day— 
good old Ned! He was occasionally 
behind time on a trout stream. For he 
went about his fishing very seriously; and 
if it was fine, the sport was an occasion 
of delay ; but if it was poor, he took occa- 
sion to sit down to meditate upon the 
cause of his failure, and tried to overcome 
it with many subtly reasoned changes of 
the fly—which is a vain thing to do, but 
well adapted to make one forgetful of the 
flight of time. 

So I waited for him near an hour, and 
then ate my half of the sandwiches and 
boiled eggs, smoked a solitary pipe, and 
fell into a light sleep at the foot of the 
biggest birch-tree, an old and trusty friend 
of mine. It was a very slight sound that 
roused me: the snapping of a dry twig in 
the thicket, or a gentle splash in the water, 
differing in some indefinable way from the 
steady murmur of the stream; something 
it was, I knew not what, that made me 
aware of some one coming down the 
brook. I raised myself quietly on one 
elbow and looked up through the trees to 
the head of the pool, “Ned will think 





that I have gone down long ago,” I said 
to myself; ‘ I will just lie here and watch 
him fish through this pool, and see how he 
manages to spend so much time about it.” 

But it was not Ned’s rod that I saw 
poking out through the bushes at the bend 
in the brook. It was such an affair as I 
had never seen before upon a trout stream: 
a majestic weapon at least sixteen feet 
long, made in two pieces, neatly spliced 
together in the middle, and all painted a 
smooth, glistening, hopeful green. The 
line that hung from the tip of it was also 
green, but of a paler, more transparent 
color, quite thick and stiff where it left 
the rod, but tapering down towards the 
end, as if it were twisted of strands of 
horse-hair, reduced in number, until, at 
the hook, there were but two hairs. And 
the hook—there was no disguise about 
that—it was an unabashed bait-hook, and 
well baited, too. Gently the line swayed 
to and fro above the foaming water at the 
head of the pool; quietly the bait settled 
down in the foam and ran with the current 
around the edge of the deep eddy under the 
opposite bank; suddenly the line straight- 
ened and tautened ; sharply the tip of the 
long green rod sprang upward, and the 
fisherman stepped out from the bushes to 
play his fish. 

Where had I seen such a figure before? 
The dress was strange and quaint—broad, 
low shoes, gray woolen stockings, short 
brown breeches tied at the knee with rib- 
bons, a loose brown coat belted at the 
waist like a Norfolk jacket ; a wide, roll- 
ing collar with a bit of lace at the edge, 
and a soft felt hat with a shady brim. 
It was a costume that, with all its oddity, 
seemed wonderfully fit and familiar. And 
the face? Certainly it was the face of an 
old friend. Never had I seen a coun- 
tenance of more quietness and kindliness 
and twinkling good humor. 

“Well met, sir, and a pleasant day to 
you,” cried the angler, as his eyes lighted 
on me. ‘ Look you, I have hold of a good 
fish ; I pray you put that net under him, 
and touch not my line, for if you do, then 
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we break all. Well done, sir; I thank 
you. Now we have him safely landed. 
Truly this is a lovely one; the best that 
I have taken in these waters. See how 
the belly shines, here as yellow as a marsh- 
marigold, and there as white as a foam- 
flower. Is not the hand of Divine Wis- 
dom as skillful in the coloring of a fish as 
in the painting of the manifold blossoms 
that sweeten these wild forests ?” 

“Indeed it is,” said I, ‘‘ and this is the 
biggest trout that I have seen caught in 
the upper waters of the Neversink. It is 
certainly eighteen inches long, and should 
weigh close upon two pounds and a half.” 

‘“ More than that,” he answered, “if I 
mistake not. But I observe that you call 
it a trout. To my mind, it seems more 
like a char, as do all the fish that I have 
caught in your stream. Look here upon 
these curious water-markings that run 
through the dark green of the back, and 
these enamelings of blue and gold upon 
the side. Note, moreover, how bright 
and how many are the red spots, and how 
each one of them is encircled with a ring 
of purple. Truly it is a fish of rare 
beauty, and of high esteem with persons 
of note. I would gladly know if it be as 
good to the taste as I have heard it re- 
puted.” 

“It is even better,” I replied, yielding 
to the impulse of the moment. ‘“ Come, 
sir, since you are a stranger in this region, 
and let me make you free of the only hos- 
pitality I have to offer. Sit down here 
among these birch-trees in Contentment 
Corner, and I will share with you what 
remains of a fisherman’s luncheon, and 
try to cook your char for you, if you are 
not in a hurry.” 

So we made ourselves comfortable on 
the shady bank-—it all seemed the most 
natural thing in the world—and while I 
busied myself in splitting the fish and 
pinning it open on a bit of board that I 
had found in a pile of driftwood, and 
setting it up before the fire to broil, my 
new companion entertained me with the 
sweetest and friendliest talk that I had 
ever heard. 

“To speak without offense, sir,” he 
began, “there was a word in your dis- 
course a mament ago that seemed strange 
tome. You spoke of being ‘in a hurry ;’ 
and that is an expression which is unfa- 
miliar to my ears; but if it mean the same 
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as being in haste, then I must tell you 
that this is a thing which, in my judgment, 
honest anglers should learn to forget, and 
have no dealings with it. To be in haste 
is to be in anxiety and distress of mind; 
it is to mistrust Providence, and to doubt 
that the issue of all events is in wiser 
hands than ours; it is to disturb the 
course of nature, and put overmuch con- 
fidence in the importance of our own 
endeavors. 

“For how much of the evil that is in the 
world cometh from this plaguy habit of 
being in haste! The haste to get riches, 
the haste to climb upon some pinnacle of 
worldly renown, the haste to resolve mys- 
teries—from these various kinds of haste 
are begotten no small part of the miseries 
and afflictions whereby the children of 
men are tormented: such as quarrels and 
strifes among those who would overreach 
one another in business; envyings and 
jealousies among those who would out- 
shine one another in rich apparel and 
costly equipage; bloody rebellions and 
cruel wars among those who would obtain 
power over their fellow-men ; cloudy dis- 
putations and bitter controversies among 
those who would fain leave no room for 
modest ignorance and lowly faith among 
the secrets of religion; and by all these 
miseries of haste the heart grows weary, 
and is made weak and dull, or else hard 
and angry, while it dwelleth in the midst 
of them. 

* But let me tell you that an angler’s oc- 
cupation is a good cure for these evils, if 
for no other reason, because it gently dis- 
suadeth us from haste and leadeth us away 
from feverish anxieties into those ways 
which are pleasantness and those paths 
which are peace. For an angler cannot 
force his fortune by eagerness, nor better 
it by discontent. He must wait upon the 
weather, and the height of the water, and 
the hunger of the fish, and many other 
accidents of which he has no control. If 
he would angle well, he must not be in 
haste. And if he be in haste, he will do 
well to unlearn it by angling, for I think 
there is no surer method. 

“This fair tree that shadows us from the 
sun hath grown many years in its place 
without more unhappiness than the loss of 
its leaves in winter, which the succeeding 
season doth generously repair; and shall 
we be less contented in the place where 
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God hath planted us? or shall there go 
less time to the making of a man than to 
the growth of a tree? This stream flow- 
eth wimpling and laughing down to the 
great sea which it knoweth not; yet it 
doth not’fret because the future is hidden ; 
and doubtless it were wise in us to accept 
the mysteries of life as cheerfully and go 
forward with a merry heart, considering 
that we know enough to make us happy 
and keep us honest for to-day. A man 
should be well content if he can see so 
far ahead of him as the next bend in the 
stream. What lies beyond, let him trust 
in the hand of God. 

“ But as concerning riches, wherein 
should you and I be happier, this pleasant 
afternoon of May, had we all the gold in 
Croesus his coffers? Would the sun shine 
for us more bravely, or the flowers give 
forth a sweeter breath, or yonder war- 
bling vireo, hidden in her leafy choir, send 
down more pure and musical descants, 
sweetly attuned by natural magic to woo 
and win our thoughts from vanity and hot 
desires into a harmony with the tranquil 
thoughts of God? And as for fame and 
power, trust me, sir, 1 have seen too many 
men in my time that lived very unhappily 
though their names were upon all lips, 
and died very sadly though their power 
was felt in many lands ; too many o. these 
great ones have I seen that spent their 
days in disquietude and ended them in 
sorrow, to make me envy their conditions 
or hasten to rival them. Nor do I think 
that, by all their perturbations and fight- 
ings and runnings to and fro, the world 
hath been much bettered, or even greatly 
changed. ‘The color and complexion of 
mortal life, in all things that are essential, 
remain the same under Cromwell or under 
Charles. The goodness and mercy of 
God are still over all His works, whether 
Presbytery or Episcopacy be set up as His 
interpreter. Very quietly and peacefully 
have I lived under several polities, civil 
and ecclesiastical, and under all there 
was room enough to do my duty and love 
my friends and go a-fishing. And let me 
tell you, sir, that in the state wherein I 
now find myself, though there are many 
things of which I may not speak to you, 
yet one thing is clear: if I had made 
haste in my mortal concerns, I should not 
have saved time, but lost it; for all our 
affairs are under one sure dominion which 
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moveth them forward to their concordant 
end: wherefore ‘ He that believeth shall 
not make haste, and, above all, not when 
he goeth a-angling. 

* But tell me, I pray you, is not this char 
cooked yet? Methinks the time is some- 
what overlong for the roasting. The fra- 
grant smell of the cookery gives me an 
eagerness to taste this new dish. Not 
that I am in haste, but— 

“Well, it is done; and well done, too! 
Marry, the flesh of this fish is as red as 
rose-leaves, and as sweet as if he had 
fed on nothing else. The flavor of smoke 
from the fire is but slight, and it takes 
nothing from the perfection of the dish, 
but rather adds to it, being clean and 
delicate. I like not these French cooks 
who make all dishes in disguise, and set 
them forth with strange foreign savors, 
like a masquerade. Give me my food in 
its native dress, even though it be a little 
dry. If we had butacupof sack, now, or a 
glass of good ale, and a pipeful of tobacco? 

‘* What, you have an abundance of the 
fragrant weed in your pouch? Sir, I 
thank you very heartily! You entertain 
me like a prince. Not like King James, 
be it understood, who despised tobacco 
and called it a ‘lively image and pattern 
of hell ;’ nor like the Czar of Russia who 
commanded that all who used it should 
have their noses cut off; but like good 
Queen Bess of glorious memory, who dis- 
dained not the incense of the pipe, and 
some say she used one herself; though 
for my part I think the custom of smoking 
one that is more fitting for men, whose 
frailty and need of comfort are well known, 
than for that fairer sex whose innocent 
and virgin spirits stand less in want of 
creature consolations. 

“ But come, let us not trouble our 
enjoyment with careful discriminaticn of 
others’ scruples. Your tobacco is rarely 
good ; I’ll warrant it comes from that prov- 
ince of Virginia which was named _ for 
the Virgin Queen; and while we smoke 
together, let me call you, for this hour, 
my scholar; and so I will give you four 
choice rules for the attainment of that 
unhastened quietude of mind whereof we 
did lately discourse. 

“First: you shall learn to desire noth- 
ing in the world so much but that you can 
be happy without it. 

“Second: you shall seek that which 
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you desire only by such means as are fair 
and lawful, and this will leave you with- 
out bitterness towards men or shame _be- 
fore God. 

“Third: you shall take pleasure in the 
time when you are seeking, even though 
you obtain not immediately that which 
you seek; for the purpose of a journey is 
not only to arrive at the goal, but also to 
find enjoyment by the way. 

‘Fourth: when you attain that which 
you have desired, you shall think more of 
the kindness of your fortune than of the 
greatness of your skill. ‘This will make 
you grateful, and ready to share with 
others that which Providence hath be- 
stowed upon you; and truly this is both 
reasonable and profitable, for it is but 
little that any of us would catch in this 
world were not our luck better than our 
deserts. 

“And to this I will add yet another 
rule—Fifth: when you smoke your pipe 
with a good conscience, trouble not your- 
self because there are men in the world 
who will find fault with you. If you wait 
for a pleasure at which no sour-complex- 
ioned soul hath ever girded, you will wait 
long, and go through life with a sad and 
anxious mind. But I think that God is 
best pleased with us when we give little 
heed to scoffers, and enjoy His gifts with 
thankfulness and an easy heart. 

“Well, Scholar, I have almost tired 
myself, and, I fear, more than almost tired 
you. But this pipe is almost burned out, 
and the few short whiffs that are left in it 
shall put a period to my too long dis- 
course. Let me tell you, then, that there 
be some men in the world who hold not 
with these my opinions. ‘They profess 
that a strenuous life, meaning thereby a 
life of conflict and noise and public tur- 
moil, is far higher than a life of quiet 
work and meditation. And so far as they 
follow their own choice honestly and with 
a pure mind, I doubt not that it is as 
good for them as mine is for me, and I 
am well pleased that every man do enjoy 
his own opinion. But so far as they have 
spoken ill of me and my opinion, I do 
hold it a thing of little consequence, ex- 
cept that I am sorry that they have there- 
by embittered their own hearts, For this 
is the punishment of men who malign and 
revile those that differ from them in re- 
ligion, or prefer another way of living; 
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their revilings, by so much as they spend 
their wit and labor to make them shrewd 
and bitter, do draw all the sweet and 
wholesome sap out of their lives and turn 
it into poison ; and so they become vessels 
of mockery and wrath, remembered chiefly 
for the evil things that they have said with 
cleverness. For be sure of this, Scholar, 
the more a man giveth himself to hatred 
in this world, the more will he find to 
hate. But let us rather give ourselves to 
charity, and if we have enemies (and what 
honest man hath them not?) let them be 
ours, since they must, but let us not be 
theirs, since we know better. 

“‘ There was one Franck, a trooper of 
Cromwell’s, who wrote ill of.me, saying 
that I neither understood the subjects 
whereof I discoursed nor believed the 
things that I said, being both silly and 
pretentious. It would have been a pity 
if it had been true. There was also one 
Leigh Hunt, a maker of many books, who 
used one day a bottle of ink whereof the 
gall was transfused into his blood, so that 
he wrote many hard words of me, setting 
forth selfishness and cruelty and hypocrisy 
as if they were qualities of my disposition. 
God knew, even then, whether these things 
were true of me; and if they were not 
true, it would have been a pity to have 
answered them; but it would have been 
still more a pity to be angered by them. 
But since that time Master Hunt and I 
have met each other; yes, and Master 
Franck, too; and we have come very hap- 
pily to a better understanding. 

“Trust me, Scholar, it is the part of 
wisdom to spend little of your time upon 
the things that vex and anger you, and 
much of your time upon the things that 
bring you quietness and confidence and 
good cheer. A friend made is better than 
an enemy punished. ‘There is more of 
God in the peaceable beauty of this little 
wood-violet than in all the angry dis- 
putations of the sects. We are nearer 
heaven when we listen to the birds than 
when we quarrel with our fellow-men. | 
am sure that none can enter into the spirit 
of Christ, his evangel, save those who 
willingly follow his invitation when he 
says, ‘ Come ve yourselves apart into a lonely 
place, and rest a while’ For since his 
blessed kingdom was first established in 
the green fields, by the lakeside, with 
humble fishermen for its subjects, the 
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easiest way into it hath ever been through 
the wicket-gate of a lowly and grateful 
fellowship with nature. He that feels not 
the beauty and blessedness and peace of 
the woods and meadows that God hath 
bedecked with flowers for him even while 
he is yet a sinner, how shall he learn to 
enjoy the unfading bloom of the celestial 
country if he ever become a saint? No, 
no, sir, he that departeth out of this world 
without perceiving that it is fair and full 
of innocent sweetness hath done little 
honor to the évery-day miracles of divine 
beneficence; and though by mercy he 
may obtain an entrance to heaven, it will 
be a strange place to him; and though 
he have studied all that is written in 
men’s books of divinity, yet because he 
hath left the book of Nature unturned, he 
will have much to learn and much to for- 
get. Do you think that to be blind to the 
beauties of earth prepareth the heart to 
behold the glories of heaven? Nay, 
Scholar, I know that you are not of that 
opinion. But I can tell you another thing 
which perhaps you knew not. The heart 
that is blest with the glories of heaven 
ceaseth not to remember and to love the 
beauties of this world. And of this love 
I am certain, because I feel it, and glad 
because it is a great blessing. 

“There are two sorts of seeds sown in 
our remembrance by what we call the 
hand of fortune, the fruits of which do 
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not wither, but grow sweeter forever and 
ever. ‘The first is the seed of innocent 
pleasures, received in gratitude and enjoyed 
with good companions, of which pleasures 
we never grow weary of thinking, because 
they have enriched our hearts. The sec- 
ond is the seed of pure and gentle sorrows, 
borne in submission and with faithful love. 
and these also we never forget, but we 
come to cherish them with gladness in- 
stead of grief, because we see them changed 
into everlasting joys. And how this may 
be I cannot tell you now, for you would 
not understand me. But that it is so, be- 
lieve me: for if you believe, you shall one 
day see it yourself. 

* But come, now, our friendly pipes are 
long since burned out. Hark, how sweetly 
the tawny thrush in yonder thicket touches 
her silver harp for the vesper hymn! I 
will follow the stream downward, but do 
you tarry here until the friend comes for 
whom you were waiting. I think we shall 
all three meet one another, somewhere, 
after sunset.” 

I watched the gray hat and the old 
brown coat and long green rod disappear 
among the trees around the curve of the 
stream. Then Ned’s voice sounded in 
my ears, and I saw him standing above me 
laughing. 

“ Hallo, old man,” he said, “ you’re a 
sound sleeper! I hope you’ve had good 
luck, and pleasant dreams.” 
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Part 


ROBABLY no conditions could have 
promised less for the production of 
great works of art than those which 

surrounded the theater in Shakespeare’s 
time—conditions so unpromising that the 
bitter antagonism of the Puritans is easily 
understood. It remains true, neverthe- 
less, that in their warfare against the 
theater the Puritans were not only con- 
tending with one of the deepest of human 
instincts, but unconsciously and unavail- 
ingly set themselves against the freest and 
deepest expression of English genius and 
life. The story of the growth of the 
drama in the Elizabethan age furnishes a 
striking illustration of the difficulty of 
discerning at any given time the main 
currents of spiritual energy, and of sep- 
arating the richest and most masterful 
intellectual life from the evil conditions 
through which it is often compelled to 
work its way, and from the corrupt acces- 
sories which sometimes surround it. The 
growth of humanity is not the unfolding 
of an idea in a world of pure ideality; it 
is something deeper and more significant : 
it is an outpouring of a vast energy, con- 
stantly seeking new channels of expression 
and new ways of action, painfully striving 
to find a balance between its passionate 
needs and desires and the conditions 
under which it is compelled to work, and 
painfully adjusting its inner ideals and 
spiritual necessities to outward realities. 
It is this endeavor to give complete 
play to the force of personality, and to 
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harmonize this incalculable spiritual en- 
ergy with the conditions which limit and 
oppose free development, which gives 
the life of every age its supreme interest 
and tragic significance, and which often 
blinds the courageous and sincere, who 
are bent on immediate righteousness along 
a few lines of faith and practice, rather 
than on a full and final unfolding of the 
human spirit in accordance with its own 
needs and laws, to the richest and most 
fruitful movement of contemporary life. 
The attempt to destroy a new force or 
form in the manifold creative energy of 
the human spirit because it was at the 
start allied with evil conditions has often 
been made in entire honesty of pur- 
pose, but has been rarely successful ; for 
the vital force, denied one channel, finds 
another. The theater in Shakespeare’s 
time was a product of a very crude and 
coarse but very rich life; it served, not to 
create evil conditions, but to bring those 
already existing into clear light. The 
Puritans made the familiar mistake of 
striking at the expression rather than at 
the cause of social evils; they laid a heavy 
hand on a normal and inevitable activity 
instead of fastening upon and stripping 
away the demoralizing influences which 
gathered about it. 

Shakespeare came at the last hour 
which could have made room for him ; 
twenty-five years later he would have been 
denied expression, or his free and compre- 
hensive genius would have suffered serious 
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distortion. The loveliness of Milton’s 
earlier lyrics reflect the joyousness and 
freedom of the golden age of English 
dramatic poetry. The Puritan temper 
was silently or noisily spreading through 
the whole period of Shakespeare’s career ; 
within twenty-five years after his death it 
had closed the theaters and was making a 
desperate fight for the right to live accord- 
ing to conscience. Shakespeare arrived on 
the stage when the great schism which 
was to divide the English people had not 
gone beyond the stage of growing di- 
vergence of social and religious ideals: 
there was still a united England. 

The London theaters stood in suburbs 
which would to-day be called slums; 
when complaint was made of the incon- 
venience of these outlying situations, it 
was promptly affirmed that “ the remedy is 
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ill-conceived to bring them into London ;” 
in regard to the regulation that perform- 
ances should not be given during prayer- 
time, “it may be noted how uncomely it is 
for youth to run straight from prayers to 
plays, from God’s service to the Devil’s.”’ 
The theaters had come into existence 
under the most adverse conditions, but 
they had established themselves because 
there was a genuine force behind them. 
They had already touched the English 
spirit with definite influences. In the 
reign of Elizabeth’s reactionary sister the 
freedom with which the stage, the prede- 
cessor of the newspaper as a means of 
spreading popular opinion and discussing 
questions of popular interest, had spoken 
had brought first more rigid censorship 
and finally suppression of secular dramas 
throughout England. The court and the 
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nobles reserved the privilege of witnessing 
plays in palaces and castles, but the play 
was too frank, in the judgment of many, to 
be allowed to speak to the people. The 
people were not, however, to be denied 
that which the higher classes found es- 
sential ; regulations were eluded or dis- 
regarded, and plays were given secretly. 
When Elizabeth came to the throne, the 
rules imposed on players were regulative 
rather than prohibitory; for Elizabeth 
had no mind to put under royal ban one 
of the chief means of easing the popular 
feeling by giving it expression, and of 
developing true English feeling by the 
presentation of the chief figures and the 
most significant events in English history. 
Companies were organized and licensed 
under the patronage of noblemen; theaters 
were built,and the drama became a recog- 


nized form of amusement in London. 
But from the beginning the theater was 
opposed and denounced. Archbishop 
Grindall fought it vigorously, on the 
ground that actors were ‘an idle sort of 
people, which had been infamous in all 
good commonwealths,”’ and that the 
crowds which attended the performances 
spread the plague by which London was 
ravaged for a number of years, and of 
which there was great and well-founded 
dread. In spite of the Queen’s favor and 
of Leicester’s patronage, theaters were 
compelled to take refuge in the suburbs. 
The struggle between the players, backed 
by the Queen, and the City authorities 
was long and bitter. The Corporation 
was determined to exclude players from 
the City, and to prevent them from giving 
performances during service hours, on 
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holidays, or during the prevalence of the 
plague. Bitter as the struggle was, how- 
ever, neither side was willing to carry it 
to a decisive issue. The Queen, who 
knew to a nicety how far she could go in 
asserting the royal prerogatives, had no 
desire to antagonize a community of grow- 
ing importance and power, and exceed- 
ingly jealous of its rizhts and privileges; 
the City had no wish to set itself in final 
opposition to that which a powerful sover- 
eign evidently had very much at heart. 
The players: ceased to give regular per- 
formances within the City limits, but 
became, in consequence of this opposi- 
tion, a permanent feature of the life of the 
metropolis by building permanent build- 
ings within easy reach of the City. 

And the theater throve in the face of an 
opposition which ceased to be official only 
to become more general and passionate. 
The pamphlet, which was soon to come 
from the press in great numbers and to 
do the work of the newspaper, began to 
arraign it in no measured tones; the 
Puritan preachers were unsparing in their 
denunciations. “It is a woeful sight,” 
says one of these pamphleteers, “ to see 
two hundred proud players jet in their 
silks, when five hundred poor people starve 
in the streets.” It does not appear to 
have occurred to this critic of the play 
that whatever force his statement had 
weighed equally on the court, the nobility, 
and very respectable but also very pros- 
perous burghers who jostled the same 
poor on their way to church. There is 
more point in the frank oratory of a Lon- 
don preacher in 1586, the year of Shake- 
speare’s arrival in London: “ Woe is 
me! the playhouses are’ pestered, where 
churches are naked; at the one it is not 
possible to get a place, at the other void 
seats are plenty. When the bells toll to 
the Lecturer, the trumpets sound to the 
stages.” 

The opposition of the City to the thea- 
ter was later merged into the opposition 
of the Puritan party ; and when that party 
became dominant, the theater was sup- 
pressed, with all other forms of amuse- 
ment and recreation which the hand of 
authority could touch; for the Puritan, 
bent on immediate righteousness and 
looking with stern and searching eye at 
present conditions, did not discern the 
significance of the drama as an art, and 
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as an expression of the genius of the 
English people. With the Puritan party 
the vital character and force of the Eng- 
lish people for a time allied themselves, 
and the right to live freely and according 
to individual conscience was finally se 
cured ; but, as often happens, the arts of 
peace, giving full play to the spiritual life 
in the large sense, were misunderstood, 
denied, and largeiy suppressed during 
the long and bitter strife of opposing 
parties and conflicting principles. The 
surroundings and accessories of the thea- 
ter were open to the charges brought 
against them, and to the judgment which 
the Puritans pronounced upon them ; 
but it would have been an incalculable 
disaster if Puritanism had come _ into 
power in time to thwart or chill the free 
and harmonious unfolding of Shake- 
speare’s genius. 

The evils which earnest-minded Eng- 
lishmen saw in the theater were largely 
in its surroundings and accessories; on 
the stage, life was interpreted for the 
most part with consistent sanity of insight 
and portrayal. When the appalling vices 
which devastated the moral life of Italy 
during the later Renaissance are taken 
into account, and the fascination of Italian 
scholarship and genius are recalled, it is 
surprising that the English drama re- 
mained essentially sound and wholesome. 
The English dramatists studied the tree of 
the knowledge of evil, of the fruit of which 
the Italians had partaken with an appe- 
tite sharpened by a long denial of the 
elemental instincts of the body and the 
mind, but they refused to eat of it. After 
Shakespeare’s death, when the sky had 
perceptibly darkened with the oncoming 
storm, the tragic genius of Webster and 
Tourneur seemed to turn instinctively to 
the crimes of the Renaissance rather than 
to its vivacity, variety, passionate interest 
in life, and vast range of spiritual activity ; 
and such dramas as “The Duchess of 
Amalfi” and “ The Atheist’s Tragedy ” re- 
cord the effect on the serious English mind 
of the almost superhuman energy of the 
Renaissance when it became an assertion 
of absolute individualism, a passionate de- 
fiance of all law, human or divine. Italy 
was both the liberator and the teacher of 
modern Europe; in recovering the love 
of beauty, the freedom of spirit, the large 
and noble humanity of the Greek and 
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Roman ideals, she rendered the modern 
world an incalculable service; but in the 
tremendous ferment through which she 
passed, and the radical reaction against 
the medizval conceptions in which she 
had lived for centuries which followed, 
her moral life was well-nigh sacrificed. 
The 
covered for mankind, the splendor of her 
genius, the range and depth of human 
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were due largely to the influence and 
example of the Italian drama, and to the 
material furnished by the Italian novelle, 
or tales of love and intrigue; but these 
tragic themes, though often presented 
with repulsive frankness, were almost 
always moralized in treatment. If the 
crimes were appalling, the punishments 
were adequate ; the sin was not detached 
from the penalty by the subtlety of a 
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experience which she made her own, and 
which she shared with the world in her 
stories and dramas, gave her an influence 
in the English imagination which was not 
diminished until long after Milton’s time, 
and which was searching and almost over- 
whelming when Shakespeare began to 
write. The profanity, the cruelty, the 
excesses of passion, the use of crime, 
intrigue, and lust as dramatic motives 
which repelled and alarmed the Puritans, 


corrupt imagination, nor was the deed 
separated from its inevitable conse- 
quences by that dexterity, so characteristic 
of the Italian Renaissance, of a mind mar- 
velously trained but smitten with ethical 
blindness. Compared with the contem- 
poraneous Italian and French dramas, the 
early English plays show distinct moral 
health ; they are more manly, virile, and 
wholesome. ‘They are often coarse; they 
touch upon forbidden things at times 
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with evident enjoyment ; they occasionally 
show an inordinate curiosity concerning 
unnatural relations and offenses; but 
they are, as a whole, morally sound in the 
exact sense of the words; and when the 
moral and intellectual conditions under 
which they were produced and the social 
influences which surrounded them are 
taken into account, they are remarkably 
clean and sane. 

The English language, in which strength, 
beauty, and compass of expression were 
combined, had become a well-defined and 
highly developed national speech when 
Shakespeare began to use it, but was still 
the language of life rather than of litera- 
ture; its freshest and most beguiling com- 
binations of sound and sense were still to 
be made ; it was still warm from the molds 
in which it‘had been cast; it was still 
plastic to the touch of the imagination. 
The poet had learned its most intimate 
familiar symbols of homely, domestic, 
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daily life among the people at 
Stratford; he had drank of its 
ancient classical springs in the 
grammar school; and, in Lon- 
don, among men of gift, quality, 
and knowledge of the world, 
he came quickly to master the 
vocabulary of the men of action, 
adventure, and affairs. The 
drama as a literary form was 
at the same critical stage; it 
was well defined, its main lines 
were distinctly marked, but it 
had not hardened into final 
forms. The genius of Marlowe 
had brought to its develop- 
ment the richness of diction 
and the imaginative splendor 
of great poetry. It remained 
for Shakespeare to harmonize 
both language and art with the 
highest individual insight and 
gift of song, and to blend in 
forms of ultimate beauty and 
power the vitality of his age, 
the quality of his genius, a 
great philosophy of life, and 
the freedom and flexibility of 
a language of noble compass 
both of thought and music. 
The stage offered both the 
form and the field for a great 
popular literature ; a literature 
capacious enough to receive 
and conserve the largest thought concern- 
ing human destiny, to disclose and to 
employ the finest resources of poetry, and 
yet to use a speech which was part of every 
Englishman’s memory and_ experience. 
The drama was the one great opportunity 
of expression which the age offered, and 
Shakespeare turned to it instinctively. 
The measure of his genius was the meas- 
ure of his sensitiveness, and his imagina- 
tion ran into dramatic channels by the 
spiritual gravitation of his whole nature. 
It is true, the drama was not yet recog- 
nized as a form of literature; and in this 
fortunate fact lies one of the secrets of 
Shakespeare’s freshness and freedom ; he 
wrote neither for the critics of his own 
time nor for that vague but inexorable 
posterity which is the final judge of the 
artist’s work. He poured his genius, with 
a sublime indifference to the verdict of 
the future, into the nearest, the most ca- 
pacious, and the most vital forms. It is 
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doubtful if he ever differentiated in his own 
mind the different kinds of work which 
fell to his hand; he was actor, manager, 
and playwright, after the fashion of his 
time, without literary self-consciousness 
and without literary ambitions in the mod- 
ern sense of the word; doing his work as 
if the eyes of the whole world were to 
read it, but doing it for the immediate re- 
ward of crowded audiences and the satis- 
faction of his own artistic conscience. 
Shakespeare reached London about 
1586, when he was twenty-two years old ; 
five years later, in 1591, he was revising 
or writing plays; and in 1612 his work 
was done. In about twenty years he 
wrote the thirty-six or thirty-seven five- 
act plays which bear his name; “ Venus 
and Adonis,” “The Rape of Lucrece,” 
“A Lover’s Complaint,” “The Phoenix 
and Turtle ;” the sequence of sonnets 
which of themselves would have put him 
in the front rank of lyric poets; and 
he made important contributions to the 
composite and _ surreptitiously printed 
“The Passionate Pilgrim.” There is no 
probability that the date from which the 
indentures of his apprenticeship to the arts 
of poetry and play-writing ran will ever 
be known ; it is known that not later than 
1591 his hand was beginning to make 
itself felt. The time was prodigal of 
great men and great work. Greene, who 
died the following year, was starving in a 
garret which was in no sense traditional ; 
Marlowe met his death in a tavern brawl 
in 1593; the final issues of Lyly’s “ Eu- 
phues ” were being widely read ; Sidney’s 
“ Arcadia,” which had been handed about 
in manuscript, after the fashion of a time 
when the publisher and the reading pub- 
lic were more than a century in the future, 
could be read from a well-printed page ; the 
first books of the “ Faerie Queene” had 
come out of Ireland ; Sidney’s “ Apologie 
for Poetrie,” written in defense of the 
stage, appeared in 1595, eight years after 
his death on the bloody field of Zutphen ; 
Webb’s “ Discourse of English Poetrie ” 
had come to light in the year of Shake- 
speare’s introduction to London, and 
Puttenham’s “ Arte of English Poesie ” 
had followed it three years later. Criti- 
cism did not lag behind the beautiful lyric- 
al and rich dramatic productiveness of 
the age. Men of action and men of letters 
were equally astir, and the names of 
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Spenser and Raleigh, of Drake and Sid- 
ney, of Grenville and Marlowe, were 
heard on all sides among the men with 
whom Shakespeare lived. ‘The Armada 
was fresh in the memory of a generation 
upon which a multitude of new and stim- 
ulating interests were playing; life was a 
vast ferment, and literature was on such 
intimate terms with experience that it 
became the confidant of life and the 
repository of all its secrets. 

That Shakespeare felt the full force of 
the intoxicating vitality of the air in which 
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he lived cannot be doubted; but his first 
attempts at play-writing were timid and 
tentative. The stages of the growth of 
his mind and art are distinctly marked in 
the form and substance of his work; he 
was in no sense a miracle, in no way an 
exception to the universal law of growth 
through experience, of spiritual ripening 
by the process of living, and of the devel- 
opment of skill through apprenticeship. 
He had to learn his trade as every man of 
parts had to learn it before him, and will 
have to learn it to the end of time. His 
first steps were uncertain; they did not 
lead him out of the greenroom where the 
stock of plays was kept. ‘These plays were 
drawn from many sources; they were 
often composite ; in many cases individual 
authorship had been forgotten, if it had 
ever been known; no sense of personal 
proprietorship attached to them; they be- 
longed to the theater; many of them had 
been revised so many times by so many 
hands that all semblance of their first forms 
had disappeared; they were constantly 
changed by the actors themselves. These 
plays were, in some instances, not even 
printed ; they existed only as unpublished 
manuscripts; in many cases a play did 
not exist as an entirety even in manu- 
script; it existed only in parts with cues 
for the different actors. ‘The publication 
of a play was the very last thing desired 
by the writer, or by the theater to which 
it was sold and to which it belonged, and 
every precaution was taken to prevent a 
publicity which was harmful to the inter- 
ests of author and owner. The exclusive 
ownership of successful plays was a large 
part of the capital of the theaters. Short- 
hand writers often took down the speeches 
of actors, and in this way plays were 
stolen and surreptitiously printed ; but they 
were full of all manner of inaccuracies, 
the verse passages readily becoming prose 
in the hands of unimaginative reporters, 
and the method was regarded as dishon- 
orable. Reputable playwrights, having 
sold a work to a theater, did not regard it 
as available for publication. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, the 
uncertainty about the text of many of 
the Elizabethan dramas, including that of 
the Shakespearean plays. Having sold a 
play, the writer, as a rule, expected no 
further gain from it, and was chiefly con- 
cerned to protect it from mutilation by 
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keeping it out of print. For this reason 
most of the plays acted in the reign of 
Elizabeth and in that of her successor are 
lost beyond recovery. In order to under. 
stand Shakespeare’s attitude towards his 
work it is necessary to reverse contem 
porary literary conditions, under which 
authors are constantly urged to publish, 
and the sense of individual ownership in 
literary work is intensified by all the cir- 
cumstances of the literary life. Plays 
were sometimes published in Shakespeare’s 
time by the consent of the theaters to 
which they had been sold; but the privi- 
lege was rarely applied for. When Ben 
Jonson treated his plays as literature by 
publishing them in 1616 as his “ Works,” 
he was ridiculed for his pretensions; and 
Webster’s care to secure correctness in 
the printing of his tragedies laid him open 
to a charge of pedantry. At a later time 
the popular interest in plays for reading 
purposes opened an unsuspected source 
of income to play-writers, and publication 
became customary; of the thirty-seven 
plays commonly credited to Shakespeare 
only sixteen were published during the 
life of the poet, and these were probably 
printed without his authorization, certainly 
without his revision. ‘There was no copy- 
right law, and the author could not protect 
himself against imperfect reproductions of 
his own works. Shakespeare’s income 
came from the sale of plays and from the 
patronage of the theaters in which he was 
interested; from every point of view he 
was, therefore, averse to the publication 
of his dramas. If he had set his heart on 
publicity, the theater was the most effect- 
ive form of publication which the times 
offered. 

The prices paid for plays ranged from 
five to ten pounds sterling, or from 
twenty-five to fifty dollars, Ben Jonson 
receiving the larger sum as a minimum. 
These plays, having become the absolute 
property of the theater, were treated with 
the utmost freedom and were made over 
from time to time to suit the popular taste ; 
they were often the products of collabora- 
tion between two or more authors, and 
the feeling of the writer for his work 
was so slight that many of the plays ap- 
peared without a name. 

In The Theater or The Rose Shake- 
speare found a library of such plays 
which were the property, not of their 
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writers, but of the owners of the theater, 
and which were regarded not as literature 
but as the capital of the company, to be 
recast, rewritten, revised, and made over 
to fit the times and suit the audience, 
which was sometimes to be found at the 
Palace, sometimes in the Inns of Court, 
and regularly in the rude wooden struc- 
tures in which the different groups of 
players had finally established themselves. 
These plays drew freely upon history, 
tradition, legend, and foreign romance 
and tale; the soiled and tattered manu- 
scripts bore the visible marks of the 
handling of many actors and prompters, 
and the invisible traces of a multitude of 
historians, poets, romancers, and drama- 
tists whose work had been freely and 
frankly drawn upon; each _ successive 
playwright using what he needed, and 
discarding what seemed to him antiquated 
or ineffective. When Shakespeare became 
familiar with this mass of material, he 
found, among other themes, the story of 
the fall of Troy, the death of Cesar, and 
various incidents in the lives of Plutarch’s 
men, a collection of tales from Italy with 
the touch of the Boccaccian license and 
gayety on them, stories of adventure from 
Spanish sources, dark, half-legendary nar- 
ratives from northern Europe, and a long 
list of plays based on English history from 
the days of Arthur to those of Henry VIII. 
and the great Cardinal. These plays were, 
for the most part, without order or art; 
they were rude in structure, crude in form, 
violent in expression, full of rant and ex- 
cess of feeling and action, crowded with 
incident, and blood-curdling in their real- 
istic presentation of savage crime; but 
there was immense vitality in them. They 
were the raw material of literature. They 
were as full of color and as_ boldly con- 
temporaneous as a street ballad; there 
was enough history in them to make them 
vitally representative of English life and 
character; but the facts were handled 
with such freedom as to give the widest 
range to the genius of the individual 
playwright. 

This was the material which Shake- 
speare found ready to his hand when he 
began to feel the creative impulse stirring 
within him; and he used this material as 
his fellow-craftsmen used it. As an actor 
he knew these plays at first hand, and 
with a critical comprehension of their 


strong and weak points. He_ probably 
mended the loose and defective lines in 
his own roles; all actors of any originality 
revised their lines freely. When he be- 
came familiar with the practical require- 
ments of the stage, and gained confidence 
in his own skill and judgment, he set him- 
self to working over some of the more 
popular plays which were in constant use. 
This was his journey-work, and in doing 
it he served his apprenticeship. The 
earlier plays which bear his name are, 
for this reason, his only in part. They 
show his touch, as yet largely untrained, 
but already marvelously sure, and with 
something of magic in it; but they do not 
disclose the higher qualities of his genius, 
nor the large and beautiful art which he 
mastered after a few brief years of appren- 
ticeship. 

While it is true that the exact order in 
which Shakespeare wrote his plays is still 
uncertain, and is likely to remain unde- 
termined, there is very little doubt regard- 
ing the general order in which they were 
given to the public. Evidence both exter- 
nal and internal has at length made pos- 
sible a chronology of the plays which may 
be accepted as conclusive in indicating 
the large lines of Shakespeare’s growth in 
thought and art. The external evidence 
is furnished by the dates of the earliest 
publication of some of the plays in quarto 
editions, the entries in the Register of the 
Stationers Company, and the references 
to the plays in contemporaneous books 
and manuscripts ; to these must be added 
allusions, or supposed allusions, in some 
of the plays to contemporaneous condi- 
tions, events, and persons. ‘The internal 
evidence is derived from a critical study 
of Shakespeare’s versification; a study 
which has been sufficiently fruitful to 
make the application of what is known as 
the metrical or verse-test possible. 

The blank verse in the early plays con- 
forms rigidly to the rule which required 
a pause at the end of each line; in the 
early verse rhyming couplets are in con- 
stant use. As the poet gained confidence 
and skill he handled his verse with in- 
creasing ease and freedom, expanding 
metrical usage, varying the pause, discard- 
ing rhyme and introducing prose; and 
there is an evident tendency to exclude 
the verbal conceits with which the drama- 
tist entertained himself in his earlier work, 
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The growing habit, revealed in the later 
plays, of ending a line with a preposition 
or conjunction furnishes material for a 
very minute and valuable study of what 
have become known as “weak endings.” 
All these variations and peculiarities of 
style throw light on the chronology of the 
plays. 

The first touches of Shakespeare’s hand 
are found in the first part of “ Henry VI.,” 
“The Comedy of Errors,” “The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” “ Love’s Labor’s 
Lost,” and “Romeo and Juliet.” The 
play of “Titus Andronicus ” is usually 
included among the Shakespearean dramas, 
but there is little evidence of its Shake- 
spearean authorship, and there are many 
reasons for doubting Shakespeare’s con- 
nection with it. It was regarded as his 
work by some of his contemporaries, and 
included in the first complete edition of 
the plays in 1623; but sixty years after his 
death, Edward Ravenscroft, who edited the 
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play in 1678, said: “I have been told by 
some anciently conversant with the stage 
that it was not originally his, but brought 
by a private author to be acted, and he 
only gave some master touches to one or 
two of the principal parts or characters.” 
This tradition is probably in accord with 
the fact; the repulsiveness of the plot, 
the violence of the tragic motive, and the 
absence of humor from the play are es- 
sentially foreign to Shakespeare’s art and 
mind, He may have retouched it here 
and there; he can hardly have done more. 

And yet “Titus Andronicus,” with its 
succession of sanguinary scenes and mass- 
ing of moral atrocities, may well find a 
place at the beginning of Shakespeare’s 
work, so admirably does it illustrate the 
kind of tragedy which the early Eliza- 
bethan stage presented to its auditors. 
The theater was then in what may be called 
its journalistic stage; it was reserved for 
Marlowe and Shakespeare to advance it 
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to the stage of literature. It was to the 
last degree sensational and sanguinary, 
presenting feasts of horrors to the 
“ groundlings,” as the worst sort of sensa- 
tional journals of to-day spread before 
their readers, in crudest description, the 
details of the most repulsive crimes and 
the habits of the vilest criminals. Eliza- 
bethan audiences delighted in bloody 
scenes and ranting declamation, and both 
are still to be found in the sensational 
press, with this difference: the early the- 
ater reached relatively few people, but the 
modern journal of the worst sort reaches 
an uncounted multitude. This taste for 
horrors and this exaggeration of speech 
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were glorified by Marlowe’s genius but 
remained essentially unchanged by him; 
it was left for Shakespeare’s serene and 
balanced spirit, deeper insight, and larger 
art to discard the repulsive elements of 
the tragedy without sacrificing its power. 
In ‘“ Lear,” ‘“‘Macbeth,” ‘“ Hamlet,” and 
“ Othello”’ there are, however, traces of the 
older drama. Shakespeare did not wholly 
escape the influence of his time in this 
respect. ‘“ Titus Andronicus ” is not with- 
out power, but it is too gross and redolent 
of the shambles even for Shakespeare’s 
most immature art ; if he touched it at all, 
it must have been in a purely imitative way, 
and in the mere details of expression. 


A Summer in England for Two Hundred 
Dollars 


By. Rollin Lynde Hartt 


HERE is a charmingly alliterative 
ring in the sound of the “ penni- 


less pilgrimage ;” but I have this 
against it: it levies too grave a tax on 
the stomach, the legs, and the temper. 
It takes you by steerage and starves you; 
or sends you on foot and fags you; or 
tugs you pell-mell in a quarrelsome herd 
as you “follow the man from Cook’s,” 
and whisks you home in hot haste ere 
your farewell tears are dry upon your 
cheek. I therefore suggest a more excel- 
lent way. 

Wait for wealth. Get two hundred dol- 
lars and a vacation, and then do as I did. 
I was gone twelve weeks. I sauntered 
by rail through England and Scotland. I 
carried a trunk, and spent enough money 
on it to have kept me another ten days 
abroad. I had a room to myself nearly 
all the time. I went to plays and con- 
certs and grand opera, and paid my way 
into the innermost nooks and crannies of 
cathedrals and museums. I bought guide- 
books and photographs. I tipped lackeys 
and waiting-maids——a little too freely at 
first (of which now I repent me), So, 
considering that no one has ever called 
me particularly deft at close dealing, and 
considering also that that was my first 
foreign journey, I can keep a good con- 
science when I bid any young gentleman 


go make the venture, and I heartily wish 
him luck in it. 

Now, it is obviously somewhat- neces- 
sary, when one sets one’s face toward 
Europe, that one shall at first enter into a 
ship. As the saloon passage is dear, and 
the steerage passage quite unthinkable, 
one may best heed the old Latin maxim, 
“ In medio tutissimus ibis.’ The second 
cabin, or “ intermediate,’ took me from 
Boston to Liverpool and back again for 
sixty-five dollars. The New York liners 
ask just a trifle more. By either route 
you are sure of comfort (I do not say lux- 
ury), and comfort I take to consist in 
abundance of good food, a well-kept state- 
room, a breezy deck, and the company of 
courteous fellow-voyagers. All this, I say, 
you are sure to get, but only as reward of 
foresight and wisdom. Know your ship; 
know it beforehand. They will put you 
four in a room, and, with proper ventila- 
tion and comrades of your own choosing, 
that is merry enough; but beware how 
they stow you six in a room without 
breath for two! Not only do the differ- 
ent lines vary in this respect, the different 
vessels of the same line vary quite as 
broadly. Besides, no two steamers are 
built just alike. One way, we favored 
intermediates were quartered exactly amid- 
ships, where the heave and plunge are 
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least felt, and we strolled along a fine 
promenade for full two-thirds of the ship’s 
length; the other way, we crouched in a 
mournful stern-cabin, two ladders down 
from the light of the sun, and we huddled 
together on deck with yet another deck 
above us. But the chief horror to escape 
is a second-cabin piano, which makes for 
coarse hilarity and rough-and-tumble ac- 
quaintanceship. Capital fun are those 
nightly impromptu vaudeville programmes, 
with Scottish ballads by Highland girls, 
English ditties and recitations by Cornish 
or Kentish working-lads, and jocular im- 
personations by barnstorming actors and 
music-hall vocalists; but I think they 
have need now and then of a fairly rigor- 
ous censoring. Without a piano you fare 
much better; indeed, you fare exceedingly 
well. A little taste for sociology will lend 
a fine zest to your ocean transit, for here 
at your elbow are the best of Wyckoff’s 
‘‘ workers,” and for ten long days you can 
keep them busy unbosoming their inmost 
souls. You will find them mightily ap- 
proachable, particularly if you take along 
a tempting pair of ship’s glasses ; yet they 
hold their distance surprisingly. You 
may keep what isolation you desire, if 
perchance you desire to keep any at all. 
The second-cabin people on the Boston 
Cunarders are mainly English, Scotch, 
and Irish  mill-operatives—hyphenated 
Americans—going back fora “ holiday ” 
with the old folks at home; but now and 
then you may meet a party of young 
collegians; sometimes an impecunious 
preacher or painter or musician or college 
instructor; quite frequently a group of 
New England schoolma’ams, with novels 
and rugs and spectacles. Yet the grand- 
est resource is the steerage. While you 
must not mingle with those splendid Fifth 
Avenue sea-kings, the first-cabin passen- 
gers, you are cheerily welcomed by the 
very humblest. They cannot come to 
you, but you may go to them; and many 
a pleasant hour have I passed, leaning 
over the ship’s bow with Patsy Rafferty 
and Judy O’Grady, and watching the por- 
poises racing by day, or the soft phos- 
phorescence by night. Life’s dearest lux- 
uries cost least; here is a whole new world 
of humanity laid open, the while you are 
saving a half of your ocean fare; and 
when you step ashore at the Liverpool 
landing-stage, you will find you have 
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saved still more, for your steward is made 
proud with a shilling. Meanwhile, just 
think what extortionate fees those first- 
cabin folk are bestowing ! 

Humility is a gentle, agreeable virtue. 
Besides, there’s money in it. ‘Touring by 
rail, you will modestly choose the third- 
class carriage. You will book for a penny 
a mile, which is the English way of saying 
that you pay two cents a mile for your 
ticket. From Liverpool by Chester, Bir- 
mingham, the Shakespeare country, Ox- 
ford, and Windsor to London; from 
London by the cathedral cities—Ely, 
Peterboro’, Lincoln, York, and Durham— 
to Edinburgh; from Edinburgh by coach 
and steamer and rail, amongst the bens 
and lochs of the highlands, to Glasgow ; 
from Glasgow by lovely Carlisle and the 
English lake district back to Liverpool— 
my tickets for the whole journey cost me 
twenty-five dollars. Nor is cheapness the 
sole merit of third-class travel. When the 
guard slams the door, he shuts you in at 
close quarters with nine highly communi- 
cative representatives of Merrie England. 
You listen to their chatter, you ask them 
questions, you set them expounding the 
life and the ways of their country, and 
they respond to sympathetic interest with 
a very engaging solicitude, lest your jour- 
ney fail to teach you the best you might 
learn. Scarlet poppies line the slopes of 
the railway cuts, dainty rose-clambered 
cottages flit by, you hurry like Tennyson’s 
brook “by twenty thorps, a little town, 
and a half a hundred bridges,” coursing 
through Britain, personally conducted by 
the Britons. Here are all sorts of people 


.—at one extreme a cultured Oxonian, at 


the other the simple peasant folk. Or it 
may be they talk of America. Having 
witnessed Colonel Cody’s vivid represen- 
tations of Yankee life, they ask to see 
your “shooting-iron ;” they argue that 
Lincoln is still President of the United 
States; they inquire whether “ Conneckti- 
cut” is in “ Tchicaggo ;” they wonder 
whether you know their uncle who drives 
a street-car in Rio Janeiro—thereby estab- 
lishing the truth of Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s assertion that in England ignorance 
of America is one of the branches taught 
in the public schools. 

Quite proportional to the cheapness of 
travel by day is the cheapness of going to 
bed when the day is done. Taverns, coffee- 
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houses, temperance hotels, and charming 
little inns afford real comfort at a cost of 
from twenty-five cents to half a dollar. If 
two share a room, the charge for each is 
reduced. And it is the part of prudence 
to pay in advance. In that way you fail 
to receive the bill of the hostelry, with its 
name, “ Golden Cloud,” “ Legs of Man,” 
“ King Charles in the Oak,” “ Blue Bell,” 
or “Red Lion,” enscrolled at the top; 
but you escape the long column of petty 
charges beneath it, hearing nothing of 
“boots,” “fires,” ‘ candles,” or ‘ serv- 
ice.” So, once your lodging is paid for, 
you proceed to the “commercial room.” 
“ Good-evening, gentlemen,” you say as 
you enter, and a dozen jolly Englishmen 
look up and return your greeting. Times 
have little changed since Geoffrey Chaucer 
wrote of the Tabard Inn and its group of 
pilgrims, 
So had I spoken with hem everichone, 
That I was of hir felaweship anon. 


Then you have till eleven o’clock to make 
those men tell you about England. It is 
best on such occasions to keep one’s 
nationality a little obscure. To that end 
it will pay you to make yourself as English 
as you can—wear the costume, speak the 
language. ‘The former is easy. English- 
men spot us by our American hats and 
our “ paper-soled ” shoes; also by the cut 
of our clothes, though the chief Judas of 
our betrayal is the tongue, not the cioth. 
Yet, by continual contact with the Eng- 
lish, you soon enough drop your Yankee- 
isms, and you fall quite unconsciously into 
the lilting sing-song of British speech. 
To be sure, you are far from perfect, but 
there are so many different accents and 
dialects in England that a miserable 
approximation of any one of them will 
simply lead an Englishman to set you 
down as from some distant region of the 
island. And, while putting on the Johnny 
Bull removes a certain barrier between 
you and your fellow-pilgrims, it saves you 
many a dollar. There are two prices in 
England, one for the Englishman, another 
for Americans. It is the summit of folly 
to quarter one’s self in the favorite Amer- 
ican resorts. My friends kindly prepared 
me a little .morocco-covered note-book 
(with an alphabet notched in its gilded 
edges) containing lists of hostelries they 
recommended, I found that note-book 
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infinitely helpful. It told me just what 
places I might most profitably avoid. 

Tourists are hungry fellows, and meals 
by no means unimportant. You will 
pay, as a rule, seventy-five cents a day for 
good things to eat. Of course you may 
board at your inn, but not infrequently the 
easiest way is to stop for a bite at the 
nearest place in the midst of your sight- 
seeing. Sometimes, particularly in big 
cities, it pays to take “ private lodgings,” 
and to have your morning and evening 
meals served in your room. You order 
what you want, and the purchases are made 
for you, a fee is exacted for cooking, and 
at the end of the week you receive an 
itemized bill. This arrangement really 
costs less than any other. Besides, it con- 
tains an element of sweet charity. You 
have the mellow satisfaction of knowing 
that your landlady and her entire house- 
hold are fattening themselves upon the 
meats and drinks in your larder. But 
meanwhile what care you? Let them 
steal all they will, you delight in a menu 
of your own making, and the whole thing 
is so comfortable and so inexpensive that, 
extortion admitted, you blush to complain. 
Furthermore, you have had a chance peep 
now and then upon English home life— 
not at a high level, to be sure, but never- 
theless hugely entertaining. 

It is astonishing, too, how little one 
pays out for petty incidentals. The tiny 
lads who run beside you, pointing shame 
at your dusty shoes, will polish those shoes 
for a fee of two cents ; add two cents more 
and they hop with glee. Shaving, in 
country shops-where you sit in a straight- 
back chair with your chin pointing toward 
the zenith and a block of wood stuck 
under your devoted head) costs two cents ; 
in city shops, fitted with “ American” 
chairs, it costs from six to twelve cents. 
Tram-car fare is graduated according to 
the distance, thus very commonly reducing 
your outlay. Items of personal service 
are quite ridiculously reasonable. In 
York my faithful umbrella turned inside 
out in a storm. The umbrella-mender 
had to take it all apart and put it together 
again. His charge was fifteen cents! 
And even your pleasures come cheap. I 
went in the “rush” at the Covent Garden 
Theater, won a seat in an exceeding tall 
gallery, and heard Calvé and the De 
Reszkes in “ Carmen” for sixty-two cents. 
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At “Madame Patti’s Morning Concert,” 
which began at three in the afternoon and 
never let up till six, I bought a fairly good 
seat for seventy-five cents. Patti sang to 
us six times; Mr. Santley, Ben Davies, 
Alice Gomez, and the famous Welsh Choir 
also contributed to the programme—to 
say nothing of two marvelous ’cello solos 
by Jean Gerardy. In art galleries you 
will take advantage of “free days,” which 
is really the wisest course, for in that way 
you avoid the countless art students who 
post their easels in front of your favorite 
Rembrandts and Veroneses and fill the 
air with turpentine fumes. 

“ Economy,” says Anthony Hope, “ is 
going without something you want to-day 
so that to-morrow you can afford some- 
thing you probably won’t want.” Ah, but 
what if every dollar saved means another 
day abroad? And what if every added 
day means the priceless acquisition of 
things never to be dimmed or lost or for- 
gotten? Think! Here is the setting of 
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English history, the background of Eng- 
lish poetry and fiction, the charmed atmos- 
phere of English national life. Here are 
the castles, minsters, ivied towers, and 
old battle-plains where our own remoter 
destinies were wrought out, along with the 
immediate destinies of our British fore- 
fathers. Nor is this all. At Edinburgh, 
at Glasgow, and at London the art of 
all Europe is waiting to win you to the 
love of pure beauty. And for this im- 
measurable total of enjoyment, rest, 
change, and genuine personal culture, 
you pay but two hundred dollars! You 
could scarcely have remained at home for 
twelve weeks at any lighter cost. It is, 
therefore, with a sense of profound and 
very grateful satisfaction that you turn 
once more to the “ great gray sea,” which 
seems now to be singing or chanting 
those musical lines of Kipling: 
It’s over, then, come over, 


For the bee has quit the clover, 
And your English summer’s done. 





By Stephen 
How, if we grow, shall we not outgrow? 
Good taste is sympathetic imagination. 
Convert habits from weights into wings. 


A hill ahead is higher than a mountain 
behind. 


Protect your compass from personal de- 
flection. 


The moment is the one weak spot in 
Time’s armor. 


Solitude is freedom for self; society, free- 
dom from self. 


Facts are merely points along the trail of 
transitory truth. 


To travel is not the privilege of the rich, 
but of the imaginative. 


Leave room in your mind for the thoughts 
to come up to breathe. 


Particulars have no interest beyond es- 
tablishing the principle. 

Conscience is the particular and personal 
word of universal wisdom. 


God is always more beautiful than his 
most beautiful manifestation. 


A sense of failure is as much a mark of 
rising ideal as of failing performance. 
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We beautify our lives like our buildings, 
on the side men see them, but leave them 
ugly where they show toward heaven. 


Art retains its hold only by changing its 
form. “Sing unto the Lord a new song.” 
The spirit lives only by ceaseless change of 
expression. 


" People are “ partial” to us not only when 
they praise but when they blame. Let us 
attend to partial judgments of neither kind, 
but only to our own whole judgment of our- 
selves. 


Let us be cosmopolitans of time as well 
as of space. Men whose thoughts and 
ways are those of the ages. Men moved 
by the future, the present, and the past. 
Normal men. 


Had you your veriest desire, the world in 
its essential relations to you -vould still be 
the same, and happiness sti. have to be 
sought in the same things which are even 
now at your elbow. 


Every one of any spiritual resource comes 
early to an understanding with the universe 
and God. This understanding is the funda- 
mental faith which remains firm and un- 
shaken through all superficial variations of 
mere creed. On it rests all true religion. 












































IN THE SAND BUNKER 
From an etching by Frank Paton after the painting by C. E. Brock. 





The Moral Side of Golf 


By the Rev. S. D. McConnell, D.D. 


Rector of Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn. 


THINK it was the late Professor Ro- 

manes—if it was not he, it was some 

one else—who made some interesting 
experiments upon what he was pleased to 
call the mathematical faculty of some of 
the lower animals. The question which he 
was trying to determine was whether or not 
they possessed such a rudimentary sense 
of numbers as could have, a few million 
years later on, developed into the genius 
of a Newton or a Laplace. By some very 
ingenious experiments in corn-fields and 
kennels and sties, he became convinced 
that a crow could count up to three, a dog 
to five, and a pig to six. A perplexing 
element in his experiments was that the 
animals always seemed able to count to'a 
higher number when under observation 
than when left to themselves. I was 
reminded of this curious achievement of 
the modern scientific method the other 


day when I “took on” a gentleman who, 
like myself, had gone to the links alone. 
I had known him only casually, but so 


far favorably. He belonged to one of 
those professions which are commonly 
spoken of as “learned.” Indeed, I may 
state outright that he is a Judge of a 
Superior Court. His moral standing was 
unimpeachable. His reputation in the 
community vouched for that. But his 
curious deficiency in the sense of number 
struck me_ strangely. Beyond six he 
simply could not count—unless some 
observer was overlooking his strokes. 
Left to himself, he showed a strange tend- 
ency to revert to the habits of his feathered 
or bristled original. I related the incident 
to a scientific friend, who, as it appeared 
to me, treated it with less seriousness than 
it deserved, dismissing it airily with the 
somewhat offensive dictum that “none 
but imbeciles play golf, anyway”! This 
estimate of his was an error. Imbeciles 
do not play golf. They talk golf. They 
buy clubs and costumes and fling divots, 
but an inexorable nature of things presently 
eliminates them from the field. Either 
that, or the educational influence of the 
game so stimulates their intellectual fac- 


ulties that they become able to play, and, 
by an equal step, become able to count 
their strokes, even up to double numbers 
if need so be. 

As to the moral side of golf, which, I 
bethink me, is the title of this paper, I 
have been assured again and again that 
it has no moral side. I was warned that 
it led to extravagance; it was a notorious 
Sabbath-breaker ; it was the very genius 
of profanity; my wife would become a 
widow and my children fatherless. Had 
my friends been familiar with the Psalter, 
they would no doubt have added that 
“my bishopric should another take.” In 
this last adjuration they would have been 
wrong, not knowing that it had been 
already taken. Nevertheless and notwith- 
standing, I became a golf-player—at least 
I became fond of the game. Has my 
moral nature taken any hurt thereby ? 

This question of the moral aspect of 
amusements is an interesting one. It 
measures the distance we have traveled. 
The Puritan would have made short work 
of it. They who proscribed bear-baiting, 
“ not because it hurt the bear, but because 
it pleased the peopie,”’ would find much 
ground for fasting if they lived now. It 
is not so long since we were a people who 
knew not the meaning of amusement. Our 
forebears prayed and cleared the ground, 
leveled the hills and bridged the rivers, 
fought Indians and discussed theology, 
talked politics and went tolaw. But they 
never played. When the country had been 
to a degree subdued, and the people had 
begun to grow rich, they still felt a curious 
shamefacedness about taking pleasure. 
The genial evening dances of a Conti- 
nental village or the long summer evening 
games of an English hamlet were never 
transplanted to this soil. The inherited 
gospel of America has been a gospel of 
work. 

Fathers kept their boys at work for 
work’s own sake. The autobiographies 
of self-made Americans record with grati- 
tude that in their youth they had no time 
to play. Until baseball came in, within 
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the memory of men yet in vigorous life, © 


there was not only no “ National game,” 
but playing was not the National habit 
Up to twenty years ago there was hardly 
a place or a society in this country where 
a grown man could openly set about to 
play without doing violence to the estab- 
lished prejudice, and without a certain 
sense of personal shame. He might go 
to the theater after his day’s work was 
done. He might escape to the wilderness 
out of the sight of men and disport him- 
self with rod and gun. But frankly and 
openly to set about to amuse himself he 
did not dare. The “ American Sabbath ” 
had also had much to do with this side of 
life. For more than two centuries the 
people of this country sincerely believed 
that, with the exception of “so much time 
as may be taken up with works of neces- 
sity and mercy, the whole of Sunday 
should be spent in the public and private 
exercise of God’s worship.” They did 
not always and everywhere act upon the 
belief, but the belief was prevalent and 
potent enough to keep them from openly 
acting contrary thereto. There is nothing 
in all the rest of Christendom to corre- 
spond to those enactments on the statute- 
books of every American State for the 
protection of the sanctity of Sunday 
against desecration by amusement. 

But within the last score of years we 
have passed into a new social order. A 
leisure class has arisen which has time to 
play. The old prejudice against pleasure 
as being intrinsically evil has broken down 
nearly everywhere. The Puritan Sabbath 
has been definitely renounced. The holi- 
ness of work for its own sake and the 
unholiness of pleasure on its own account 
have both come to be questioned by the 
people everywhere. With our character- 
istic lack of moderation, we threaten to 
become a people who live for pleasure. 
We have already come to be the greatest 
theater and play going people in the 
world. The bicycle has tolled off old 
men and maidens, young men and children, 
into the country by the tens of thousands 
on Sundays, holidays, and in every spare 
hour. The automobile is getting ready 
to carry a new multitude in search of new 
recreation. Summer vacations are grow- 
ing longer and are more generally taken. 
The hours of labor are being steadily 
shortened. Summer playgrounds are being 
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equipped and maintained for even the 
children of the poor. 

On the very topmost crest of this wave of 
movement Golf rides. It is an institution 
which marks an epoch. It came in the 
fullness of time. It requires more leisure 
than any other amusement—not even 
excepting cricket. It costs more money 
than any other. It requires more time, 
care, preparation, provision, than any 
other. It was not possible in any general 
way until a whole mass of prejudice, 
custom, and tradition had been melted 
away. It stands pre-eminent as the ex- 
ponent of a new era. Its devotees are 
the priests and priestesses of a new cult. 
I have no idea how many golf links there 
are in this country, and still less idea how 
many people disport themselves upon 
them. But I venture the assertion that 
the golf-players present an average of 
intelligence, position, influence, and wealth 
far beyond that of the frequenters of any 
other game. They are, as a matter of 
fact, making public opinion and fixing 
social customs in a way and to an extent 
which few of them realize. In one most 
important particular they have it in their 
power to make custom, which is more 
powerful than law. That is concerning 
the treatment of Sunday. And allow me 
to say that I am writing, not as a parson, 
but as a golf-player. But “Sunday” is a 
good deal more of an institution than every 
one realizes. It is probably by far the 
most popular institution in the country. 
If its maintenance were put to vote, the 
plebiscite would be practically unanimous. 
Priest and presbyter, workman and lounger, 
butcher, baker, and candlestick-maker 
all would give it their suffrage. The heb- 
domadal free day, the day whereupon 
tasks may be laid down and on which 
competition shall let up, is one of the 
valued possessions of the people. Prob- 
ably it has contributed more than any 
other single influence to make us what we 
are. The philosophic historian might 
draw out a very pretty moral of the effect 
of the conventional “ Sunday inspection,” 
“Sunday parade,” Sunday bath and 
dress—in a word, of the weekly return of 
all the people to cleanliness and self- 
respect. 

But we are just now entering upon an 
experiment in regard to the day which 
thoughtful men will watch with interest, and 
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some withapprehension. Heretofore Sun- 
day has rested upon a religious sanction. 
It has been a weekly “truce of God.” In 
the fear of their Overlord: men have laid 
aside their competitions one day in seven. 
They have mutually agreed to stop work 
to give a chance to pray. Can they main- 
tain that agreement for sake of a chance 
to play? 

This is really the most serious question 
which will confront a people who have 
gained leisure, who have ceased to think 
shame of pleasure, who have equipped 
themselves with the machinery for amuse- 
ment. A great manufacturer who is also 
a shrewd politician said lately, in an 
address to young men: “Employers of 
labor have been and are willing to close 
down once a week to let their people go 
to church. They would probably be will- 
ing to do so to allow them to improve 
their minds. I am not sure that they will 
feel bound to do so for sake of allowing 
them to ride their wheels or to go to base- 
ball matches.” 

Here the golf-player has an advantage. 
He usually controls his own time, and is 
not bound to ask leave of any man. Still, 
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it might be well for him to consider 
whether or not his rival and competitor 
in business who does not play golf is likely 
to close his office always, after Sunday 
shall have the divine sanction emptied 
out of it, and has come to rest only upon 
the need of a time for recreation. What 
action shall we, then, expect of that great 
class of men who don’t want to play, who 
find their pleasure in work? Will they 
shut their offices that we may play golf? 
And if they conclude to work seven days 
in the week, can we compete with them in 
six? There be signs already in the com- 
mercial world which will bear watching. 

Might it not be well for the golfer to 
stop at church and say his prayers of a 
Sunday morning on his way to the links? 
He can leave his clubs in the vestibule. 
The sexton will look after them. At that 
early hour, while as yet his mind is fairly 
free from the intoxication of his game, it 
may well be that the spirit of the holy 
place will so steady him that he will go 
out a better man, will find fuller satisfac- 
tion in his game, will treat his caddie 
with more consideration, and will count 
his strokes more carefully. 


Expositions, Conventions, and Meetings 


ORE than most. years, the year 
1900 has been distinguished 


and will be distinguished by 
important conferences, conventions, and 
gatherings. 

By far the most important assemblage 
is that which the Paris Exposition is call- 
ing together. Up to the present, the Ex- 
position has not been in a condition of 
readiness, but it is anticipated that by 
June 15, at all events by July 1, every- 
thing will be in order, and the “Ville 
Lumiere,” as the Parisians love to term 
their capital, will witness a multitude in 
attendance on the Exposition, more re- 
markable both in quantity and quality than 
any preceding assemblage of the kind. 

The spot chosen for the main Exhibi- 
tion is in the heart of the city, and not at 
a considerable distance outside of it, as 
was the case in our International Exhibi- 
tions at Philadelphia and Chicago. Nor 
is the space covered so large as that of 
our recent Columbian Fair. We may add 


with pardonable pride that, though indi- 
vidual buildings may be more remark- 
able than any which distinguished our 
“White City,” the view of the Paris 
Exposition as a whole lacks the unity and 
beauty of effect which was obtained at 
Chicago. 

Many will naturally be interested first 
of all in the spectacular features of the 
Exposition—in the Water Palace in the 
Champs de Mars, which eclipses the fa- 
mous fountain at Versailles ; in the mov- 
able sidewalk, operated by an electric cur- 
rent; orin the trans-Asiatic railway, where 
one lunches or dines in the train, enjoys a 
moving panorama, and makes an imagi- 
nary journey from Moscow to Peking. 
These spectacular features naturally lead 
up to a consideration of the first great 
point of importance in the Paris Exhibi- 
tion—its registry of the many inventions 
which have been developed since 1893, 
especially in the domain of electricity. 

A second lies in the more characteristic 
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displays from fifty foreign nations than 
were seen at Chicago. 

A third is found in the really stupen- 
dous exhibition of painting and sculpture. 
It is indeed proper that a city, more than 
any other the home of art, should be the 
special home of art at this Exposition, as 
in its predecessors in the French capital 
in 1867, 1878, and 1889. 

The supreme merit of the Paris Exhi- 
bition, however, has nothing to do with 
any material displays. The idea which 
found such noble expression at our 
Columbian Exhibition—the evidence of 
spiritual advancement alongside that of 
material progress—finds in Paris a larger 
and more widespread emphasis. We refer, 
of course, to the various Congresses which 
are to be held in connection with the ex- 
hibitions. The Palais des Congrés is a 
spacious building, as it must be to accom- 
modate the one hundred and five great 
gatherings which will meet within its walls. 
The meetings have already begun, and 
will last into October. Certain among 
them will not comprise more than two 
days, others will require an entire week— 
the extreme limit afforded by the Exhibi- 
tion authorities. As many scholars and 
experts are interested in the matter of 
more than one of the Congresses, the 
schedule has been arranged so that visit- 
ors may take part in the sessions of several 
cognate congresses without unduly pro- 
longing their sojourn in Paris. 

The Congresses of Applied Science will be 
in session from May 25 to September 29, treat- 
ing successively these subjects: Horticulture, 
forestry, mines and metallurgy, vine cultiva- 
tion, insurance, agriculture, steam engines and 
machinery, applied mechanics, naval architec- 
ture and construction, photography, applied 
chemistry, navigation, economic and commer- 
cial geography, tramways, fruit culture, fish- 
eries, and railways. 

The Congresses in Social Science and Eco- 
nomics will begin on June 18 and last until 
October 6, considering the subjects of hous- 
ing, women’s work, agricultural co-operation, 
credit banks, co-operative production, profit- 
sharing, life-saving, co-operative alliances, 
commerce and industry, colonial sociology, 
poor relief, the blind, deaf-mutes, anti-slav ery, 
colonies, the history of religions, women’s 
rights, social education, and peace. 

From June 26 to October 7 the Congresses in 
Science, Philosophy, and Religion will be held. 
They include congresses on history, physics, 
mathematics, geology, electricity, anthropology, 
archeology, psychology, ethnography, relig- 
ions, folk-lore, chemistry, and botany. 

The Congresses in Medicine and Hygiene 
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will be in session from July 23 to August 15; 
they include the departments of professional 
medicine, medicine in general, dermatology, 
dentistry, hygiene, and hy pnotism. 

The Congresses in Education convene from 
July 24 to September 16. The following sub- 
jects will be successively considered: Modern 
loumeant teaching, higher education, teaching 
of social science, primary and secondary edu- 
cation, technical and industrial education, the 
educational press, stenography, bibliography, 
drawing, popular education, agricultural in- 
struction. 

Of the above, the Congresses in Social Eco- 
nomics seem the most elaborate and c arefully 
classified. The President of the Congress is 
M. Siegfried, a recent Cabinet Minister, and 
more latterly famous as the firm friend, through 
evil and good report, of Colonel Picquart, the 
hero of the Dreyfus case. Our American Social 
Economic Exhibit has been divided into the 
following heads: The country, the people, in- 
stitutions, social and industrial betterment, 
hygiene, and charities. 

The Congress of the History of Religions, 
meeting September 3-9, will also be of peculiar 
interest. Its President is Professor Albert 
Réville, of the Collége de France. This Con- 
gress forms, with other cognate congresses, an 
uninterrupted series, beginning with psychol- 
ogy August 17, and closing with folk-lore 
September 16. 

Outside of the Exhibition Congresses there 
will be summer schools of hardly less value. 
After the usual courses of the Paris Sorbonne, 
the Collége de France, and the professional 
schools, the semesters of which close in July. 
groups of summer schools are being arranged 
in these institutions to last throughout August 
and September for the study of the sciences 
but especially of the French language, liter ra- 
ture, and history. 

The International Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Arts, and Education is 
already providing lectures in Paris dealing 
with the general aspects of the Exhibition, as 
well as with the popular, the agricultural, in- 
dustrial, commercial, artistic, and educational 
sides, including a survey of the work done at 
the various Congresses. ‘These lectures are 
delivered in both English and French. The 
International Association has also instituted 
art courses with special reference to the 
exhibits, and it has established, as well, certain 
special technical and commercial courses 
An even more practical service rendered by 
the International Association is in its institu- 
tion of a “ Department of Skilled Guidance.” 
This Department is intended for the benefit 
of those visitors to the Exposition-—and they 
form a majoritvy—who come to see the Exhi- 
bition as a whole rather than to attend any of 
the Congresses. If they choose to avail them- 
selves of it, these visitors have the benefit of 
interpretation to all the departments of the 
Exposition. 


Religion 
Among the religious features of the 
year, the performance of the Passion Play 
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at Oberammergau, Bavaria, takes first 
place. Twenty-five performances are to 
be given during the summer, the last being 
on the last dayof September. ‘Those who 
attended the spectacle in 1890, 1880, or 
earlier—for the performances are given 
but once in ten years—will be interested 
to learn that this year, for the first time, 
the spectators’ seats are to be under cover, 
though the stage will continue to be open 
to the sky. There is accommodation for 
about four thousand visitors at each per- 
formance, and the present season will 
undoubtedly record more foreigners at 
Oberammergau than ever before, perhaps 
chiefly on account of the great crowds not 
so far away at Paris, but also because 
there is a keener interest in the simple 
religious devotion characterizing these 
spectacles. Some changes have taken 
place in the personnel of the actors, most 
notably, of course, in the part of Christ, 
which is no longer taken by Josef Mayer, 
but by Anton Lang. It is to be hoped 
that no one who has the opportunity of 
going to Oberammergau will fail to witness 
at least half a day of this wonderful pres- 
entation of Christ’s life; to remain from 
early morning until night, with but a slight 
intermission at the middle of the day, 
witnessing the Gospel story produced with 
a realism and a directness beyond all com- 
pare, might be almost too much for extra- 
sensitive and emotional folk. Oberam- 
mergau is still, fortunately, removed from 
the great highways of modern travel 
through Europe, and the Passion Play is 
still presented with an absence of com- 
mercialism most grateful to all who seek 
for genuine spiritual refreshment. The 
impressively rugged scenery of the Bava- 
rian Highlands, the genuine fervor of the 
inhabitants of the town noted so long for 
the production of the sacred story for which 
it has always taken ten years in prepa- 
ration—in short, the meeting of nature 
and religion on a quiet Sunday in the little 
mountain village, produces even upon the 
most irreligious an ineffaceable impression. 

The first great reiigious gathering in Amer- 
ica will occur June 5-7, at Detroit, Mich., when 
the annual meeting of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society will be held. The 
Rev. Dr. Philip S. Moxom will preach the 
sermon. Other speakers will be the Rev. Drs. 
Bradford and Kingsbury, and Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark. Major-General O. O. Howard is the 
President of the Society. The General Synod 
of the Reformed Church in America will hold 


its sessions June 6-13, at Asbury Park, N. J. 
The third annual Convention of the Federation 
of American Zionists will occur June 10 at 
New York City; and in August, at Basle, 
Switzerland—the meeting-place of previous 
Congresses—the General Zionists’ Congress 
will hold its session. Professor Richard Got- 
theil, of Columbia University, is President of 
the Federation of American Zionists. The 
Convention of the Young People’s Christian 
Union of the United Brethren Church will 
hold its sixth biennial session June 21-24 at 
Lebanon, Pa. 

It is cheering to know that Mr. Moody’s 
work at Northfield will go on this summer as 
usual. The series of Northfield Conferences 
will begin with the World Students’ Confer- 
ence, lasting from June 29 to July 8. Among 
the speakers expected are President Schur- 
man, Bishop Vincent, and Mr. R. E. Speer. 
Mr. J. R. Mott will preside. A part of each 
afternoon will be devoted to athletics and 
recreation, a committee of different colleges 
being in charge of this department. The pro- 
gramme of other years in regard to discussions 
of students’ work, Bible classes, missionary 
gatherings, and sunset meeting on Round 
Top will be followed. The Women’s Chris- 
tian Association Conference assembles on 
July 13 at Northfield, and continues for ten 
days. The General Conference for Christian 
Workers will hold its eighteenth gathering 
at Northfield from August 2 to August 20. 
Among the speakers from England we note 
the names of Messrs. Morgan and Meyer. 
Conferences of young people and Sunday- 
school work will be added features of the 
Northfield season. The Moody Bible Insti- 
tute will hold its autumn session from Sep- 
tember 19 to September 26 at Chicago, under 
the direction of the Rev. J. M. Gray, D.D., 
of Boston. 

The College Students’ Conference will be 
held from June 15 to June 24, at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. The meet- 
ings will have a Northfield character, as their 
principal features will be conferences on relig- 
ious labors among college students, missionar 
meetings, and Bible study. Following the Col- 
lege Students’ Conference, the Conference of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association 
will occur June 29-July 9, at the same place. 
The sixth Southern Conference of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association will be held 
from June 15 to June 25, at Asheville, N. C. 

July religious gatherings will be begun by 
the twelfth annual Convention of the United 
Society of Free Baptist Young People, which 
meets from the 5th to the 8th of that month 
at Lewiston, Me. The Baptist Young People’s 
Union will hold its international Convention 
from July 12 to July 15 at Cincinnati. The 
annual sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
E. G. Gauge, of the Regent’s Park Baptist 
Church, London, England. 


An international convention of greater 
general interest will occupy the time from 
July 14-18, when, at London, England, 
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ANTON LANG 
Impersonator of Christ at Oberammergau. 
Copyright, 1900, Ludwig Frank & Co.; courtesy of Breitkopp & Hiirtel, New York. 


the members of the Christian Endeavor 
Society will meet. The Alexandra Palace 
and various huge tents spread in the large 
park about the Palace will accommodate 
the vast gathering, which it is anticipated 
may include an attendance of thirty thou- 
sand. Over two thousand delegates will 
go from this country on specially char- 
tered steamers. ‘The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, at his official residence, the Mansion 
House, will welcome the delegates to the 
city, and special services will be held in 
Westminster Abbey and in other churches. 
A particularly picturesque feature of the 
Convention will be the denominational 
pilgrimages to such places as Bedford, 





Scrooby, and Epworth. Among the 
speakers at the Convention will be, of 
course, the Rev. Dr. Clark, the President ; 
from England there will be Archdeacon 
Sinclair, the Rev. Drs Fairbairn, Parker, 
and Gibson ; from America, Bishops Wal- 
ters and Arnett, the Rev. Drs. Babcock, 
Lorimer, and the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon. 


From July 17 to July 27, at Epworth Heights, 
Loveland, O., there will be held an interde- 
nominational gathering of young people, a 
heritage of the Methodist camp-meetings 
which for over a quarter of a century have 
taken place in this part of the Little Miami 
Valley. Loveland is about twenty miles from 
Cincinnati. From July 25 to July 30, at Den- 
ver, Colo., will occur the twelfth annual Con- 
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vention of the Young People’s Christian Union 
of the United Presbyterian Church. From 
July 26 to August 26, at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
the Secretaries and Phy sical Directors of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association will meetin 
annual session. Last year sixty students were 
in attendance. From August 12-19, at Cottage 
City. Mass., the Baptist Vineyard Association 
will hold its annual meeting under the direction 
of the Rev. Daniel Shepherdson, Jr., of Chi- 
cago. On September 12, at Richmond, Va, 
the National Baptist Convention will meet. 
October religious gatherings will be opened 
by the next annual meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners of Forei ign Missions. 
Mr. S. B. Capen, of Boston, the new Presi- 
dent, will preside at the sessions, and the an- 
nual sermon will be preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Moore, of Providence. From October 10-14, 
‘at Richmond, Va., the fifteenth annual Con: 
vention of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
will take place. The notable efforts recently 
made at Manila by delegates from this Broth- 
erhood will undoubtedly result in interesting 
discussions as to the place and duty of colo- 
nial missions. From October 11-13, at Kansas 
City, Mo., will occur the Convention of the 
Christian Women’s Board of Missions. In 
October also occurs, at Springfield, Mass., the 
annual meeting of the American Missionary 
Association. This body is now over a halt- 
century old. The most interesting feature of 
the meeting will probably be the discussion 
regarding mission work in Porto Rico. On 
November 30, at Washington, will occur the 
annual Convention of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 


Education 


The International Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Arts, and Edu- 
cation, to which reference has already 
been made, is to hold its first assembly 
during the Paris Exposition. The present 
organization dates from the meetings last 
year of the British and French Associa- 
tions for the Advancement of Science. 


The most interesting feature of the month 
of June in America is formed, as always, by 
the various College Commencements. The 
following is a chronological list for this year, 
comprising the principal colleges: June 1, 
Iowa College. June 3, University of Missis- 
sippi. June4, United States Naval Academy. 
June 5, University of North Carolina. June 
6, the Universities of Kansas, Missouri, and 
Louisiana; Cornell, Boston, Purdue, and the 
American Catholic Universities; Berea Col- 
lege. June 7, the Universities of Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and New Mexico, Bryn 
Mawr College, and the Kentucky State Col- 
lege. June 10, Wells College. June 12, the 
Johns Hopkins University. June 13, the Uni- 
versities of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Illinois, and 
Maine; Colunibia, Princeton, Syracuse, Lake 
Forest, and Fisk Universities; Vassar, Mari- 
etta, Roanoke, Colorado, and Carleton Col- 
leges; the United States Military Academy. 
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June 14, the University of North Dakota, Clark, 
Ohio-Wesleyan, Northwestern, Knox, Drake, 
Lincoln, Miami, Wooster, and Western Re- 
serve Universities; and Drury College. June 
15, Haverford College. June 17, Colgate Uni- 
versity. June 19, the Universities of Chicago 
and Tennessee ; Smith College. June 20, the 
Universities of Rochester, Georgia, and ’Ala- 
bama, Washington and Lee; Tulane, Brown, 
Lehigh, and Vanderbilt Universities; Beloit, 
Hobart, Lafayette, Tufts, and Mount Hol- 
yoke Colleges. June 21, the Universities of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and _Indi- 
ana. June 26, St. Lawrence and Union Uni- 
versities, Georgetown and Wellesley Colleges. 
June 27, Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Wesleyan, 
and Colby Universities; Williams, Oberlin, 
and Kenyon Colleges. June 28, the Columbian 
University, Amherst, Hamilton, Bowdoin, and 
Bates Colleges. July 3, Middlebury College. 

Perhaps the most important meeting of edu- 
cators in this country will be that of the 
National Educational Association, to be 
held at Charleston, S. C., July 7-13. An 
auditorium with a seating capacity of eight 
thousand will be provided, and department 
meetings will be held in adjacent halls and 
churches. Accommodations have already 
been secured by canvass for ten thousand vis- 
itors, the number represented in the associate 
membership of the National Educational 
Association, the active or permanent member- 
ship now numbering 2,200. The most impor- 
tant of the State educational meetings will 
probably be the annual convocation of the 
University of the State of New York, which 
will take place June 25-27 at Albany. From 
July 7-11, at Halifax, N. S., the American 
Institute of Instruction will hold its annual 
Convention; from July 5-9, at Philadelphia, 
the annual National Convention of the German 
Teachers’ Association will take place; and from 
June 6-17, at Montreal, the annual meeting of 
the American Library Association will occur. 

The regular session of the Harvard Sum- 
mer School will be specially distinguished this 
year by the presence of fifteen hundred Cuban 
teachers. The President and Fellows of Har- 
vard University have set aside seventy thou- 
sand dollars to give instruction to these teach- 
ers. Other summer schools will be held at 
Columbia, Cornell, New York University, the 
Universities of Michigan, Chicago, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, and Virginia, lowa and Beloit Col- 
leges, and at McGill University. Summer 
schools for teachers will be held at Martha’s 
Vineyard, Hampton and Roanoke, and Han- 
over, N. H. The Sauveur Summer School of 
Languages will hold its annual session at 
Amherst, Mass., as usual. 

From July 27-August 23, at Chautauqua, 
N.Y., the twenty-sixth season of this parent 
of all summer schools will be held. It is 
anticipated that the attendance this year will 
be the largest in its history: last year forty- 
one thousand persons were present during the 
summer. Perhaps the most distinguished 
lecturer at Chautauqua this year will be Presi- 
dent Stanley Hall, of Clark University, who 
is announced for a course on “ The New Edu- 
cation.” Lectures on the Social Settlement 
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Where the World's Christian Endeavor Convention will be held, July 13 to 20, 1900, 


movement will be delivered by Professor 
Graham Taylor, of the Chicago Commons, 
and Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chi- 
cago. Other lecturers are President Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, of the University of California ; 
Mr. Francis Wilson, the famous comedian ; 
Professor Bliss Perry, the editor of the 
“ Atlantic Monthly ;” Mr. Alleyne Ireland, 
whose contributions on the South African 
question have attracted so much attention; 
and Professor George A. Coe, of Northwest- 
ern University, the specialist in hallucination, 
hypnotic trances, and kindred phenomena. 
The Summer Assembly of the Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society will take place during the 
last two weeks of July at Atlantic City, 
N.J. In the absence of the Chancellor, the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Berkowitz, of Philadelphia, 
Professor Richard Gottheil, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, will have charge of the educational 
work. The immediate director of the Assem- 
bly is Mr. Isaac Hessler, of Philadelphia. 
Occupying the months of July and August at 
Cliff Haven, N. Y., on Lake Champlain, near 
Plattsburg, there will be held the ninth session 
of the Roman Catholic Champlain Summer 
School. A number of distinguished scholars 
have accepted invitations to lecture. 


Philanthropy 


Beginning on July 22, at London, Eng- 


land, the Pan-African Conference will 
hold its sessions. The African Association 
which has called this Conference together 
is organized for the special purpose of 
benefiting tne black residents of the Dark 
Continent. The sessions of the Con- 
ference will be held in the Westminster 
Town Hall. 


_ From June 18 to July 28 the Charity Organ- 
ization Society of New York City will conduct 


its second Summer School in Philanthropy. 
The sessions will be under the direction of Dr. 
P. W. Ayres. The principal topic for discus- 
sion will be the treatment of needy families in 
their homes ; other topics wil] be the care of 
neglected and delinquent children, the institu- 
tional care of adults, medical charities, and 
neighborhood improvements. From Septem- 
ber 22 to September 26 the National Prison 
Association will meet at Cleveland, Ohio ; and 
from October 10 to October 12, at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., the annual meeting of the Lake 
Mohonk Indian Conference will take place. 


Art 


No other year has offered such evidence 
of the growth and power of American art as 
has the year 1900. This is true with regard 
to the exhibitions which have already taken 
place in this country, the chief stress 
being laid on that at Philadelphia ; it is 
especially true, however, with regard to 
the present showing of our painting and 
sculpture in Europe. The two principal 
exhibitions there are the annual Academy 
Show in London, and the annual Salon 
in Paris. Both are now open. The 
Academy exhibition is noteworthy this 
year, not so much because of English con- 
tributions, good as they are, but because 
of two American canvases which dominate 
all the rest. Beyond question the pre- 
eminent picture of the year is Mr. Sar- 
gent’s “ Daughters of Mrs. Wyndham,” 
as remarkable a work as was Mr. Watts’s 
portrait of Mrs. Wyndham herself, es hib- 
ited at an Academy Show years ago. 
The London “Times” says of Mr. Sar- 
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gent’s canvas: “It is the greatest picture 
that has appeared for many years on the 
walls of the Royal Academy.” Only 
second in interest is Mr. Abbey’s “ The 
Trial of Queen Katharine,” in which the 
robes of Cardinal Wolsey light up the 
whole wall on which the picture hangs. 
The work is a wonderful example of 
grouping, there being no less than fifty 
figures on the canvas. 

As the old Palais de |’Industrie has 
been demolished to make room for the 
Exposition, the Paris Salon this year is 
held in the Place de Breteuil. Taken as 
a whole, this year’s Salon is not so dis- 
tinguished as some of its predecessors 
have been, but to Americans it is inter- 
esting as showing the honor paid to the 
work, not of American veterans, as at 
London, but to American beginners. For 
instance, medals were bestowed on Mr. 
Dwight Boyden, of Boston, a pupil of 
Boulanger, for the “End of a Rainy 
Day,” and to Miss Green, of New York, a 
pupil of Collin, for her “ Regard Fugitif.” 
A number of other Americans received 
Honorable Mention. 

The most important event of the year 
in sculpture will occur on July 3, on the 
Place d’Iéna in Paris, when the Washing- 
ton Equestrian Statue will be unveiled. 
The date is not only the eve of the anni- 
versary of our National independence ; it 
is also the anniversary of the assumption 
of the command of the Continental Army 
at Cambridge by Washington. ‘The work 
is in bronze, and is the first ever cast in 
the United States and sent to Europe. If 
American painting is receiving great rec- 
ognition this year in Europe, so will 
American sculpture, for the figure of 
Washington was modeled by Mr. D. C. 
French, and the spirited horse by Mr. 
E. C. Potter. The statue is one of the 
most inspiring works of sculpture yet 
conceived, and does especial honor to 
American sculpture. Theimmortal Father 
of his Country is apparently facing his 
soldiers, and, with sword pointed directly 
toward heaven, is dedicating himself and 
his army to his country’s service. The 
cost of the work was nearly sixty thousand 
dollars, a sum raised entirely by popular 
subscription among women. 

The development of the art of music in 


America will be emphasized from June 19 to 
June 22 at Des Moines, Iowa, where the 
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Music Teachers’ National Association will 
hold its annual convention, and, more popu- 
larly, from July 1 to July 4, at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
when the Northeastern Sangerbund will hold 
its annual Sangerfest. The German Emperor 
has offered a cup for competition at this music 
festival. The Northwestern Sangerbund will 
hold its annual Sangerfest August 9-12 at 
Burlington, Iowa. 

The development of landscape art ought to 
receive new impetus by reason of the meeting 
of the American Park and Outdoor Art Asso- 
ciation, June 6-8, at Chicago. The object of 
this Association is to promote the conservation 
of natural scenery, the acquirement and im- 
provement of land for public parks and reser- 
vations, and the advancement of all outdoor 
art which has to do with the designing of 
grounds. The President of the Association 
is Mr. C. M. Loring, of Minneapolis, one of 
the creators of the admirable park system of 
that city. We are glad to learn that nearly a 
hundred communities are represented in the 
Association’s membership. 


Science 


Occupying the last week of June, at Colum- 
bia University, New York City, the annual 
Convention of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science will be held. 
In joint sessions will occur the meeting with 
the sections of the American Association of 
the American Chemical Society, the American 
Forestry Association, the American Mathe- 
matical Society, the Conference of Astron- 
omers and Physicists, the Geological Society 
of America, the Society for the Promotion of 
Agricultural Science, and others. From July 
18 to July 20, the annual meeting of the Amert- 
can Fisheries Society will take place at Wood’s 
Holl, Mass., where the members will have 
the advantage of seeing the practical work- 
ings of the large fishcultural station conducted 
by the United States Fish Commission. The 
American Ornithologist Union will hold its 
annual meeting from November 13 to 15 at 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Medicine and Hygiene 


From June 1-5, at Atlantic City, N. J., 
the American Academy of Medicine, now 
a quarter of a century old, will hold its 
annual meeting. 


From June 5-8, at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, the American Medical Association, 
now more than a half-century old, and com- 
prising eighty-five hundred practitioners, will 
hold its annual meeting. On June 6, at 
Washington, D. C., the next meeting of the 
American Institute of Homeopathy will occur. 
From June 19-21, at Atlantic City, N. J., the 
National Eclectic Medical Association will 
hold its annual meeting; and from June 26-29, 
at Old Point Comfort, Va., the National Den- 
tal Association will meet. The American 
Veterinary Medical Association will meet 
September 4-6 at Detroit; the Azerican 
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Academy of Railway Surgeons will hold its 
sessions on September 5 at St. Paul; and on 
September 25, at New York City, the Ameri- 
can Electro-Therapeutic Association will hold 
its annual meeting. The President is Dr. 
W.H. White, of Boston. A particularly in- 
teresting gathering will be that at Indianapolis 
from October 1-6, when the American Public 
Health Association will be in session. 


Political and Military 


From a political point of view the most 
important gatherings in America this sum- 
mer will be the National Conventions of 
the Republican and Democratic parties, 
to be held respectively beginning June 19, 
at Philadelphia, and July 4, at Kansas 
City. 

On the same date as the meeting of the Re- 
publican Convention the General Society of 
the War of 1812 will also meet at Philadelphia, 
the date being the anniversary of the declara- 
tion of the War of 1812 by the United States 
against Great Britain. A number of the actual 
participants in that war are on the rolls of the 
Society. The second annual reunion of the 
“Rough Riders” will occur from July 1 to 
July 4, at Oklahoma City. Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, Governor of New York State and 
creator of the wonderful cavalry organization 
which did such gallant service during the Span- 
ish war, expects to be present during the entire 
reunion. The Governors of all the United 
States, together with their staffs, have been 
invited to come to Oklahoma City, and a 
number of volunteer regiments which dis- 
tinguished themselves during the late war 
have also been invited. Among the regiments 
accepting are the Twentieth Kansas, the First 
Colorado. and the First Tennessee. The re- 
union will probably be the most picturesque 
meeting of the year on this continent. From 
August 27 to September 2, at Chicago, the 
thirty-fourth National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic will take place. 
The present Commander-in-Chief is Colonel 
Albert D. Shaw, of Watertown, N.Y. From 
September 11 to 13, at Syracuse, N. Y,, 
will be held the nineteenth annual encamp- 
ment of the Commandery-in-Chief of the 
Sons of Veterans. Lieutenant-Governor Jones, 
of Ohio, is the Commander-in-Chief. On 
October 10, at Indianapolis, will occur the 
annual meeting of the Commandery-in-Chief 
of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion. 
Finally, from November 14-17, at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., will be held the annual Convention 
of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
under the presidency of Mrs. E. G. Weed, of 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


Industrial and Commercial 


The International Mining Congress will 
hold its sessions from June 17 to June 22, 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The most in- 
teresting feature will be a discussion of 
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the recommendation to establish a Mines 
Department in the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


On June 18, at Saratoga Springs, New York, 
will occur the joint sessions of the American 
Railway Master Mechanics’ Association and 
the Master Car-Builders’ Association. The 
National Association of Photo-Engravers 
will hold its Convention July 16-21 at Cleve- 
land, and the Photographers’ Association of 
America will hold its annual convention on 
July 23 at Milwaukee. From July 24-27, at 
Detroit, will occur the sessions of the National 
Association of Railway Agents. On July 25, 
at Indianapolis, will be held the eighth annual 
Convention of the United States League of 
Local Building and Loan Associations. The 
International Typographical Union will meet 
August 13-18 at Milwaukee. From August 
14-17, at Put-in Bay, Ohio, the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association will meet. On 
September 3, at Milwaukee, the annual Con- 
vention of the National Association of Sta- 
tionary Engineers will be held, under the 
presidency of Mr. H. E. Stone. The Con- 
vention of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen will be held on September 10 at Des 
Moines, Ia.; and on October 16, at Kansas 
City, Mo., the Convention of the American 
Street Railway Association will take place. 
From November 13-18, at Birmingham, Ala., 
will occur the Convention of the Knights of 
Labor. Mr. J. M. Parsons is the Grand Master 
Workman. The annual session of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor will take place De- 
cember 5-10 at Louisville, Ky. 


Miscellaneous 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
will hold its Convention from June 4 to June 9, 
at Milwaukee. Occupying the first week in July 
at London, England, the annual Convention of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers will 
be held, in conjunction with the meeting of the 
British Institution of Civil Engineers. The 
annual Convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Officials of Bureaus of Labor Sta- 
tistics will occur, July 10-14, at Milwaukee. 
Among papers to be read at the Convention 
will be those by Professor Ely, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and by the Hon. J. W. 
Latta, of Pennsylvania. In connection with 
the British Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
the annual meeting of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers will occur on August 
16, at Paris. The American Society of Munic- 
ipal Improvement will meet on August 28, at 
Milwaukee. The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association will be held, August 
29-31, at Saratoga, N. Y. Not until the last 
week of December will the meetings of the 
American Economic Association and _ the 
American Historical Association take place. 
These meetings are to be at Detroit, and 
several joint sessions will naturally result. 
The President of the first Association is Pro- 
fessor Ely, of the University of Wisconsin; 
of the second, Dr. Sawud Eggleston, the 
well-known novelist and historian. 
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A WHITE KERCHIEF 
BY JANE BARLOW 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLIFTON JOHNSON 
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RS. DEMPSEY made a patch of brilliant color on the soft green of the hill 
side where she sat towards noon knitting in the sun, and minding Nellie 
her cow. It was early May sunshine, strong enough thoroughly to dry and 

warm the sod it lay ov, so that Nellie had to graze along in the shrinking shadows 
under dykes and bushes if she wished for a dewy mouthful, while her mistress could 
find a seat anywhere else without risk of incurring cold or rheumatism, or, more 
serious still, ‘the clothes all destroyed on me.” About these she was always some- 
what fastidious. This morning she wore her skirt of stout homespun, deep red like a 

—— —___, very ripe hawthorn-berry, a shortish thick cloth 
rE: . "| cloak, blue as the smoke of her peat fire, and 
on her head a fine woolen kerchief, white as 
any mushroom awning when most freshly un- 
furled. The skirt was woven of yarn which 
she had spun herself and dyed last year; the 
cloak had descended to her from two genera- 
tions; but the kerchief she had bought only 
the other day in Kenny’s shop at Clonshone. 
This head-covering was, in fact, Mrs. Demp- 
sev’s darling vanity, and the one point upon 
which she inclined to downright extravagance 
on her own account. She would always have 
it of the finest texture and purest white; not 
even a thread of color in the border would she 
tolerate. As for those of bold pattern and 
gaudy hue, she would never so much as look 
at them, notwithstanding that this kind is 
cheaper, and by most people considered far 
more tasty. Besides, “them //ain sort don’t 
last clane in the house smoke while you would 
be puttin’ them on,” as Molly Moran urged 
one day in defense of her own choice—a large 
check design of a vivid orange and _ violet, 
which Mrs. Dempsey had declared “ drew the 
sight out of her two eyes.” But when fre- 
quent washings had superinduced yellowing 
and skimpiness, as repeated washings, however 
careful, will do, her reckless habit was to buy 
herself another, although it ‘stood her in every 
farthing of one and ninepence.” 

Only that morning she had taken a bran-new 
one into wear, and the sheen of it under the 
sunbeams lit up the long green slope on which 
she was perched. From the opposite- hills 
across the valley, a distance which blurred 
away the dimmer red and blue, she might have 
been supposed one of the district’s pearly- 
fleeced sheep—a fleck of shimmering snow. 
Probably she was not aware of this particular 
MRS. DEMPSEY KNITTING IN THE suN e@ffect; but ever since she had deftly tied the 
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loose knot beneath her chin she had felt 
pleasantly subconscious of being well 
attired. In her opinion, that was by no 
means incompatible with the circumstance 
that she had not a shoe to her foot. To 
go with bare feet was her custom on all 
occasions except the very grandest, such 
as the big Christmas Fair, or an especially 
splendid wedding or burying. Even then 
she often started dangling a small bundle 
in her hand, and did not complete her toilet 
till she reached the last convenient halt- 
ing-place on the way, from whence she 
would continue her journey, walking with 
a painful pride. This proceeding of Mrs. 
Dempsey’s gave rise to much remark 
among her neighbors, who were of the 
opinion that she “was not a very poor 
woman at all,” and “ well able to go about 
respectable if she had a mind.” ‘The 
elders sometimes reminded one another 
that Bridget McSheehan, her mother’s sis- 
ter, had been “a rael ould naygur, who 
wouldn’t have had the heart to spend a 
penny she could help, if money’d grown 
as plenty as pebbles on the say-shore. 
They wouldn’t go for to say that Mrs. 
Dempsey, the crathur, was as miserable 
as all that come to; still, she might have 
it in her to be more than a trifle near.” 
Echoes of these comments reached 
Norah, Mrs. Dempsey’s only daughter, who 
took them much to heart, and all the more 
because they partly coincided with her 
own view of the matter. She agreed with 
Molly Moran, too, about the perishable 
white kerchiefs, though on that point she 
took good care to keep her sentiments to 
herself, lest her mother might imagine 
them uttered in a grudging spirit ; where- 
as Norah willingly would have given the 
clothes off her back, or the hair off her head, 
or, indeed, have made any possible trans- 
fer of property, be it ever so inconvenient, 
for her mother’s benefit or gratification. 
But she had no such reason to disguise her 
belief that her mother “ hadn’t any call 
to be goin’ about a show on them, and 
she all the while ownin’ a grand pair of 
shoes and stockings laid up with the tags 
droppin’ off the laces, and the nails rustin’ 
out of the soles, and the moths aitin’ the 
legs into threads.” Often did she urge 
these facts, and always without avail. Mrs. 
Dempsey was old-fashioned for her years, 
which were, comparatively speaking, not 
many, and she could recall the less sophis- 
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ticated days of her childhood, when in 
her family circle to go shod savored of 
luxury. She was used, moreover, to 
doing things her own way, having been 
early left a widow with three children and 
a small bit of land to manage as best she 
could—a situation which promoted inde- 
pendence of thought and action. There- 
fore she generally replied to Norah’s 
arguments: “ Ah, sure, girl alive, what ’ud 
ail me to be thrampin’ holes in me good 
shoes for nothin’ at all? It’ud be a sin 
and ashame; and, morebetoken, I’d a dale 
liefer go widout them. Why, when you’ve 
got them clamped on to you, you can never 
tell the differ whether it’s the ilegant soft 
mossy grass-sods and the springy stalks 
of the heather you’re threadin’ under you, 
or the ugly rough stones and muck of 
mud. Bedad, I’das soon lose the taste of 
me mouth as the feel of me feet.” 

Norah would be silenced but nowise 
convinced by such representations, and 
would renew the attack whenever she 
visited Larnacorry. For, to her grief, she 
was living, not at home, but up at a farm- 
house some miles away, where laborious 
days earned her the rare delight of now 
and then possessing a few shillings to 
spend as she liked—that is to say, on what- 
ever she might have resolved long ago to 
“be gettin’ the crathur, plase goodness, 
the next time she had a chance.” Her 
wages were as much as a pound a quarter, 
and on less than that she could “keep 
herself dacint,” which was the most that 
Norah, though still on the vain side of 
five-and-twenty, allowed herself to aim at. 
Very seldom did a bit of finery beguile 
her into expenditure which entailed upon 
her the regrets of an empty-handed home- 
coming. 


On this last return she had brought 
with her an unusually large sum, and had 
entertained especially high hopes of in- 
ducing her mother to be amenable about 
the shoe question, which she was just then 
particularly anxious to see satisfactorily 
settled. ‘They were, however, all disap- 
pointed. Norah actually experienced the 
mortification of hearing Mrs. Dempsey 
bid Kenny’s shop-boy “reach her down 
them little white handkerchers like a 
good lad,” instead of asking to be shown 
that pair of “ wonderful comfortable boots 
with side elastics,” whose praises had 
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been sounded suggestively in her stopped 
ears. So chagrined, indeed, was Norah 
at the failure of her charming, that when 
Mrs. Dempsey appeared after breakfast, 
new purchase on head and half-guilty joy 
therein on countenance, an_ ebullition 
nearly came about. As it was, her annoy- 
ance led her to make an excuse of some 
needlework, instead of joining her mother 
and Nellie on their progress pasturewards ; 
which seemed a willful waste, seeing that 
after next week she would find a woeful 
want of their society. 

For Norah was going out to America. 
Her elder brother, whose young wife had 
lately died on him, had written from Arbu- 
tus City, Ohio, begging her to come and 
keep house, and promising her chances 
of gaining by a few easy chores among the 
neighbors many times the wages that 
accrued to her from her long days of 
drudgery under Mrs. McCluskey’s roof. 
These brilliant prospects, however, 
weighed less with her than did the for- 
lorn plight of poor Mick and his two 
infant children; and even that would 
never have drawn her so far beyond her 
mother’s reach if her other brother had 
“Wid 


not been just then returning home. 
Paddy to keep her company, sure she’ll 


scarce miss me at all,” she reflected, 
recognizing with a sort of humorous 
jealousy the notorious favoritism which 
had always prevailed in their little house- 
hold. ‘“ Sure, everybody knew that Mrs. 
Dempsey set the greatest store in the 
world by her black-headed youngest son, 
who was the moral of all the McQueens, 
her own people.” She had fretted terribly 
when he took it into his head to be off to 
America along with Mick, and now the 
expectation of his speedy return to her 
was a great joy, which left a substantial 
balance of happiness even after deducting 
her regrets at the necessity for her daugh- 
ter’s departure. Paddy reported himself 
to have had good luck and to be bringing 
back “a tidy little bit of money,” which 
he proposed to lay out upon what he 
called magniloquently “the farm estate.” 
He predicted that they would have grand 
times entirely at Larnacorry. 

Mrs. Dempsey, as she sat now twinkling 
her bright needles, was forecasting this 
future, and embellishing it with the prob- 
ability that Norah would soon persuade 
poor Mick “to come back home, himself 
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and the two children, the way they’d all 
be comfortable together,” with other such 
finishing touches to felicity, when a short 
shadow and a soft step drew near her 
over the grass. It was Norah, who, cal- 
culating that she could not afford these 
times to lose so much of her mother’s 
society, had bundled up her sewing and 
followed. ‘Yourself, bedad, after all,” 
said Mrs. Dempsey, well pleased; “ sure 
it’s a sin to be sittin’ pokin’ your eyes out 
in the dark, when the sun’s just meltin’ 
himself down into blazes of light over the 
land. You'll work twice as fast here.” 

“Och, you ould sinner!’ Norah said, 
standing in front of her and eying her 
industry with reprobation. ‘“ How ready 
you are to be knittin’ what you won’t put 
a fut in yourself, if a body went down on 
her knees to you!” 

“The sock’s for poor Paddy,” Mrs. 
Dempsey explained. ‘The dear knows 
what manner of ould flitters the child 
may be comin’ home wid on him.” 

“T’m as sorry as anything,” Norah 
said, “ that I’ll be quit before he gets here 
to you. It’s rael contrary, the steamboat 
takin’ to sail when his is just comin’ in. 
I’d ha’ liked to have had a sight of him, 
and to see the two of yous settled nicely, 
till I’d go wid an aisy mind.” 

* Aisy it may be right enough, anyway,” 
said Mrs. Dempsey. ‘“ What’ud ail me to 
do anything except finely along wid Paddy, 
and he grown rich, too. I wouldn’t won- 
der if we would be ownin’ our six cows 
agin’ this time next year, instead of our 
grass to be goin’ to loss, wid Nellie, the 
crathur, noways able for it all, though, 
bedad, she does be doin’ her endeavors, 
I’ll say that for her.” The possession of 
six Cows was ever a day-dream of Mrs. 
Dempsey’s ambitious fancy, because the 
privileges of her little holding included 
grazing for that number. 

“ Ah, sure, now, it’s just the nathur of 
any baste to swally all it can, and no 
thanks to it,” said Norah, who was skepti- 
cal about any such self-denying thriftiness 
on the part of Nellie. 

‘Nor it isn’t as if you was like to be 
away over there, jewel, any great while to 
spake of,”’ Mrs. Dempsey went on; “ for 
you may depind poor Mick ’ill be ready 
enough to quit out of it the first minyit he 
gets e’era chance of comin’ home. Plase 
God it won’t be long till I see him, and 

















“SHE WOULD WANDER DOWN ON THE SHORE TO TRY IF SHE COULD GATHER 
A WISP OF DILISK OFF THE SHAGGY ROCKS” 
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the childer, and yourself steppin’ in to us 
safe and sound, like as if yous was just 
after comin’ back from mass or market or 
somewheres dacint and raisonable.” 

“T’ve twinty minds in me to not goa 
fut,” Norah murmured, but her mother 
was so rapt in pleasant visions that she 
did not notice the protest, and she con- 
tinued looking out from under the snowy 
eaves of her kerchief across the sunlit 
hill-slopes, with plans for the happy time 
ahead spinning before her mind’s eye, 
while the burnished needles flickered like 
flashes of Lilliput lightning between her 
nimble fingers. 

A few days later, when, with dizzy brain 
and dazzled sight, Norah, for the first 
time, crept up out on the deck of the 
swift Atlantic liner, the first thing she 
noticed was that the heaving, cold-blue ex- 
panse around her showed every here ‘and 
there a curved snowy crest, which some- 
how reminded her of her mother’s folded 
white kerchief gleaming in the sun. And 
thereupon the face it had framed, and the 
familiar old cloak and red skirt, and the 
bare feet she had, alas! caviled at, pre- 
sented themselves. with a vividness which 
gave a keener edge to the desolate sense 
that New York was nearer than Larna- 
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corry. But through her years of exile it 
became her habit and solace to make the 
sunny green nook on the hillside the set- 
ting for all her pictures of the dearest 
thing she had left behind. ‘There it was 
always fair spring weather, with a serene 
azure, lark-haunted, shining over the 
dewy sward, where grasshoppers were 
scraping on the finest fiddles in the world, 
and wild herbs blossomed tiny and aro- 
matic. And always the brightest sunbeam 
touched the gleaming white kerchief and 
rested on it, like a visible omer of safety 
and good luck. 


While Norah, her daughter, went voyag- 
ing away to the west, Mrs. Dempsey was 
having an anxious time. She spent the 
first day or two in eager expectation of 
her son Paddy’s arrival, his steamer being 
due at Queenstown. But a week and 
more passed by without bringing any news 
of him. He must be coming, she began 
to think, by the next boat; “and, sure, 
even so, he had a right to be here agin 
now, or very nearly,” she reckoned to 
console herself. For further distraction 
of her mind she resorted to a grand im- 
provement scheme which had occupied it 
lately. This was nothing less than the 
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thatching—no more patching or darning, 
but thatching, body and bones—of her little 
house. ‘The lustrous green pelt of moss 
on its spreading gabled roof had long been 
a grievance to her eyes, from which, now 
that her Paddy was coming home with a 
fortune, she thought she might venture to 
relieve them. So she made bold to be- 
speak from Mr. Kevin Fitzsimons, who 
was opening his big rick, three loads of 
straw, in full confidence that Paddy would 
willingly hold himself responsible for the 
debt. But here again a disappointment 
befell her, for Mr. Fitzsimons was perhaps 
more doubtful about his security; at any 
rate, he so delayed in executing her order 
that throughout another whole week of 
long days she vainly looked for the appear- 
ance of either the promised son or the 
promised straw. At last the cumbrous 
blue and orange farm-carts -did lumber 
down her narrow boreen, with their loftily 
piled loads teasing themselves into golden 
wisps against the high, furzy banks. By 
this time, however, such was her uneasiness 
about the overdue Paddy that she had 
scarcely the heart to interest herself at all 
about the stowing away of her thatching 
materials, and she let the carters just 
dump the loose sheaves down anywhere 
they liked, which happened to be incon- 
veniently close to her door and windows. 
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In fact, the yellow mounds rising chimney- 
high almost overwhelmed the little dwell- 
ing, and excluded light and fresh air and 
obstructed movement to a degree scarcely 
realizable by anybody who has never 
gone through the same experience. Her 
attempts to “ regulate the heaps a bit” did 
but make matters worse, as she was quite 
unable to cope with the mass, which under 
her futile handling seemed to grow in bulk 
hke dough kneaded before the fire, or 
cream swelling unluckily in the churn. 
Her surroundings might have been a 
haggard in a small corner of Chaos. The 
disorder culminated when one morning 
heavy rain set in, and, fretted at the sight 
of her precious bundles soddening beneath 
the soaking wet, she dragged under shelter 
indoors as many of them as she could 
contrive. ‘Och, but I was the quare fool 
to go litter the place up wid such ungov- 
ernable ould stuff,’’ she said to herself that 
night, looking bitterly round her crammed 
room, and sniffing the choky odor of the 
musty straw, while beyond the partition 
wall she heard Nellie coughing hollowly 
from the same cause. ‘“ Andas like as not 
me poor Paddy all the while wid the waves 
rollin’ wild over his head—and maybe 
Norah’s too for aught I can tell. It’sa dale 
I want wid a grand new roof over mine, 
and I left desolit in the lonesome world.” 
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“THE FORLORN LITTLE HILLSIDE CABIN” 
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By next morning, which dawned windy 
as well as wet, she had regained a less 
sweepingly despondent view of things ; 
still, her mood was dejected enough when, 
early in the afternoon, she began her slow 
progress back from the hillside, where she 
had been restlessly watching Nellie graze. 
In those days Nellie had to travel to and 
fro more often than ordinarily, since her 
mistress sought in frequent change of 
pasture relief from ruminating upon dolor- 
ous fancies. And when the two of them— 
one of the pair sauntering and browsing 
as much at leisure as if “the pours and 
blasts were not entirely outrageous ”——had 
just turned the corner into the boreen, 
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than her son Paddy himse!f, home again 
safe and sound. ~ 

That was joy supreme while it lasted. 
Only too soon, however, had to come ex- 
planations about his.stranger companions, 
and thereupon followed woe. For she 
learned, alas! that the pink-bloused girl 
had on the day before become Mrs. Paddy. 
On the homeward-bound steamer had 
Paddy fallen in with this English Fanny 
Tuckett, and so expeditious a courtship 
had ensued that upon arriving at Queens- 
town they resolved to reside there for the 
requisite three weeks, in order to get mar- 
ried before proceeding home. Perhaps 
Paddy shrewdly suspected that the news 
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MRS. DEMPSEY TAKES 


what should the other espy but a side-car, 
a canary colored side-car with a little roan 
mare under it, drawn up as close as the 
heaps of straw would permit to her own 
door. And on that door, the key of which 
lay deep in her pocket, several persons 
seemed to be thumping loudly. Three 
men there were, and two women, girls 
with flowery hats, and blouses pink and 
green, which the wind was plucking rudely 
by the hugest of sleeves. ‘“ Murder alive! 
what sort of grand people is in it at all?” 
Mrs. Dempsey said to herself. “ And me 
wid me skirt over me head, and me scan- 
dalous ould patched petticoat not fit to be 
seen.” But the next minute she had for- 
gotten all about appearances in the dis- 
covery that one of the men was no less 
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would not best please Fanny’s future 
mother-in-law; at any rate, he did not 
send it, choosing rather to attempt the 
position by surprise. So here he was 
with his bride, and with her father and 
sister, who had accompanied the pair, 
* just for a bit of a jaunt,” out of their 
way back via Dublin to Manchester, where 
they lived. 

Such, in brief, were the tidings Mrs. 
Dempsey bewilderedly heard, and under 
any circumstances they would have been 
grievous. But as it was, coming upon 
her like a fall of soot down her chimney, 
and finding her so ill prepared for the 
reception of foreign visitors, with her little 
house all in a litter, and she herself a 
show in her oldest bad-weather clothes, 
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and “ne’er a bit of anything dacint for 
the tay,” the circumstances must be pro- 
nounced aggravated. Nor could the after- 
noon be considered a social success— 
such surprise-parties seldom can. Al- 
though, after the first shock, she really 
tried hard to seem hospitable and cordial, 
even saying of the marriage, “ Ah, sure, 
it’s better'anyway than if you was to ha’ 
got drownded on me,” the strangers were 
less polite about disguising their senti- 
ments, and let everybody understand 
plainly that they had not expected to see 
Fanny settled in what Mr. Tuckett called 
* such a poor-looking shanty of a place.” 
Mortal woman could scarcely say less 
than: “ Bedad, then, let me tell you, your 
betters was raised in it.” To which Mr. 
Tuckett rejoined, glancing viciously round 
the straw-encumbered room, “ Upon my 
word, mum, in our country we rear noth- 
ing better in ricks than rats.” Against 
these utterances of their parents-in-law 
both bride and bridegroom protested, say- 
ing, respectively, “* Law, father, ’ow you 
do tork!” and “ Whisht, whisht, woman 
alive !”’ and the altercation went no fur- 
ther. But a marked absence of pleasant- 
ness pervaded the party, till towards sun- 
set the Tucketts were driven off looking 
supercilious and glum, while Mrs. Paddy 
noisily wept, openly avowing her wish 
that she could go with them, and her 
husband blamed the “ ould trash of straw 
litterin’ about,” which had, he believed, 
given a contrary turn to things at his 
home-coming. 


That was a black night for Mrs. Demp- 
sey ; and only the first, moreover, of many 
such. A woeful waking she had to clear 
consciousness of the fact that, though 
Paddy was back again sure enough, he 
belonged to her no more. Also, she never 
liked a bone in his new proprietress’s 
skin, soon, indeed, coming to hate the 
sight of Fanny’s gaudily attired form and 
the sound of the high-pitched “ furrin” 
voice. Nor was Fanny behindhand in 
reciprocating these sentiments. Then, 
what with Mrs. Dempsey’s desire to con- 
tinue her custom of managing things her 
own way, and Mrs. Paddy’s eagerness to 
begin that alluring process, the household 
became a scene of frequent skirmishes, 
in which the older woman had no ally. 
Paddy always sided with his wife. Even 
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in the dispute about who was to have the 
“loan of a sate on Devlin’s car to the 
pattern away at Moynadore,” he had said: 
“ Ah, sure, mother, it’s too ould you are 
to be drivin’ that far!’’ And he, as Mrs. 
Dempsey bitterly remembered, that not 
so long ago would have been ready to 
choke anybody who had offered to say 
there was a sign of ould age on her. 
Those unlucky straw-loads, again, pro- 
vided immediate occasion for disagree- 
ment. With deep mortification Mrs. 
Dempsey found that she was considered 
to have taken too much upon herself in 
bespeaking them, that Paddy disapproved 
of the proposed thatching, and that he 
would not be responsible for the debt. 
He threw out some hints about intentions 
of having.a slated roof over their heads 
before long, but she was depressed below 
the point of feeling any pride in the pros- 
pect of that grandeur. Paddy’s repudia- 
tion embarrassed her sorely, and the un- 
paid-for superfluous straw grew into a 
sort of daily nightmare. At last, after 
putting up with much nagging about its 
‘‘awk’ardness ” on the premises, she pre- 
vailed oh Farmer Fitzsimons to take a 
portion of it back, as a great favor—and 
Mrs. Dempsey detested asking favors— 
and she parted with her fat pig, at a seri- 
ous disadvantage, to pay for the rest. 
But, would you believe it, ma’am or sir, 
that girl Fanny had the face to try stand 
her out that she had a right to have asked 
their \eave about selling the beast—set 
them up! and she feeding the creature 
twice a day half a year before, by ill luck, 
she ever heard tell there was any such an 
ignorant, unmannerly hussy coming about 
the place to be giving her impudence. 

It was no wonder, indeed, that this out- 
rageous claim made her extremely indig- 
nant, for now, more than ever before, did 
it behoove her to be tenacious of proprie- 
torship: in the little steading and the live 
stock. If Paddy had come home to her 
as she had hoped, she would not have been 
at all careful to stand upon her rights; 
but now, since things were so deplorably 
altered, it seemed to her as though in the 
fact that she owned Nellie, and the bit of 
poultry, and the couple of pigs, lay all 
the means she had of asserting herself 
against the interloper. It is true that the 
roof over their uneasy heads was no less 
certainly her property, yet she never took 
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this into consideration, simply because 
the thought of Paddy’s seeking any other 
abode than “the ould place at home” 
had never occurred to her. The beasts 
and bit of land were a different matter, 
which conferred predominance and au- 
thority, enabling her to feel herself every 
inch the mistress still, despite all the 
finery and insolence, the meddling and 
making, of this upstart daughter-in-law, 
with her loud talk about the wonderful 
great improvements //7y presently would 
undertake with some of their own money. 
Mrs. Dempsey did not want to hear any- 
thing about that at all. “ Paddy was 
kindly welcome—and any wife of his 
was welcome—to aught there might be in 
the ould place; but she would liefer they 
left it the way she’d been used to it ever. 
It done her right enough. ‘They could 
fix it accordin’ as they liked once she 
quit out of it; but, glory be to goodness ! 
she was strong and hearty yet.” 

This, however, did not fall in with the 
views of Mrs. Paddy, nor of her husband, 
who at present saw most things blindly 
through her eyes. For the truth was that 
they had set their hearts on building a 
new house, and on getting the holding 
into Paddy’s hands before he applied for 
a loan from the Land Commissioners. 
Paddy was of the opinion that she might 
now very well sell her interest in it to 
him—“ cheap,” Mrs. Paddy interpolated— 
and, of course, go on living with them all 
the same, “so long,’ added her daughter- 
in-law, “as she didn’t interfere in what 
was no business of hers.” Obviously, 
then, nothing could be more inconvenient 
and unreasonable than Mrs. Dempsey’s 
attitude. 

Matters standing thus, it was a very 
crushing blew to her when, towards the 
fall, her cherished Nellie “took and di.d 
on her” of some mysterious malady, brief 
and fatal, which baffled the skill of the 


most knowledgeable cow-doctor. Her 
loss was altogether irreparable. What 


good did it do her that Paddy bought 
himself a couple of heifers at the next 
Meenoughter fair? ‘They were ugly-iook- 
ing little weasels of things to her mind, 
and no affair of hers, anyhow. Not that 
she would put, the poor lad out of conceit 
with them. But you might go far enough 
before you’d find the equal of poor Nellie ; 
the kindest cow in Ireland, with more 
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nature in her than plenty of human beings. 
Heavily dragged the lonesome mornings 
without anything to milk or mind; and 
then Mrs. Paddy must needs “up and 
sauce her about scalding the churn.” 

The ins and outs of it all would be too 
long a story, but the upshot of it is not 
difficult to foresee. Those two young 
people, both headstrong and energetic, 
disposed to hustle and grab, equipped, 
in short, for getting on in the world, were 
pitted against an older and less experi- 
enced woman, irritated and dejected by 
jealousy and disappointment, and _ sepa- 
rated from those who might have effectively 
taken her part. She was prone, more- 
over, to sentimental rather than practical 
notions about property. All these things 
told against her in the contest, and its end 
was that one March day, after an unusu- 
ally disturbed period, she announced her 
intention of “taking herself off out of a 
place where nobody wanted her, to go 
live with poor Biddy McQueen away 
beyond at Letterard, who wouid be glad 
enough of her company. She would take 
her few fowls, and the pigs, and her bed, 
and get along well enough with her knit- 
ting.” 

Now this Biddy McQueen was a very 
indigent, halt-crazy old kinswoman, who 
had her dwelling a dozen miles away on 
a bleak, sea-fronting hillside, where the 
flecks of fields are strewn with stones as 
thickly almost as the shingly strand below. 
Time was when the proposal would have 
shocked Paddy exceedingly, but now 
Fanny’s open joy at it made him see it in 
a new light, and he let his mother go 
without remonstrance. He did, it is true, 
salve his conscience somewhat by insist- 
ing that she should take a few pounds in 
consideration of her relinquished claims 
upon the home at Larnacorry. He thrust 
them upon her in the rueful moments of 
leave-taking, and they caused her to feel 
heart-brokenly rich as she counted the 
wet notes—few they were indeed—jogging 
along out under the rain. Further, he 
cheered himself with the reflection that 
some people believed old Biddy to be a 
great miser, and possessed of vast wealth. 

If so, she certainly concealed it most 
thoroughly, as that bleak countryside 
could hardly have produced a more for- 
lornly poverty-stricken dwelling than the 
little rough-walled cabin with its glimmer 
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of weather-worn whitewash, over’ which 
green, slimy stains ran down in long streaks 
from beneath the eaves where weighted 
rope-ends dangled, and whose sodden 
thatch in this wailing March twilight 
gloomed against the cold, clearing west 
like a heap of somber brown sea-wrack. 
Poor Biddy was in a moping fit, and had 
locked the door against Mrs. Dempsey 
and her drenched donkey-cart load. The 
snowy white kerchief had come to sorry 
quarters. But away at Larnacorry Paddy 
and his wife were talking eagerly about 
their new house ; while much further away, 
at Arbutus City, Ohio, their sister Norah 
kept on dreaming that her mother might 
be sitting, safe and happy, sunning herself 
in her old pleasant nook among the green 
pasture-lands. 


We must not suppose that Mrs. Demp- 
sey had been unmindful in these days of 
her absent daughter. Far from it, as, when 
her troubles began, her thoughts had 
turned to Norah as to a tower of strength, 
but, unfortunately, placed beyond her 
reach. Norah’s faithfulness was a thing 
about which she doubted no more than 
about the existence of the sun. But this 
sun was hidden from her behind a curved- 
up waste of western waters, and could 
reach her with only most feeble and _ in- 
effectual beams. For the Dempseys were 
a very illiterate family, and that makes 
absence absence indeed. Mrs. Dempsey 
herself could neither read nor write, and 
Norah was not much more accomplished, 
though she could just achieve a scrawl 
the purport of which could generally be 
deciphered by any scholar who had before- 
hand any sufficient data for guessing. A 
communication of this sort came from her 
“only of a very odd while,” which at 
Larnacorry méans extremely seldom. It 
was always addressed to Paddy, and 
answered by him, both documents being 
so curt and conventional that they threw 
curiously little light upon the situation of 
either correspondent. Norah wrote to her 
dear brother Paddy that she meant to let 
him know herself and Mick and the chil- 
dren were getting their healths, glory be 
to God; and they had fine weather now, 
and she hoped mother was getting her 
health. Sono more from his sister “ N. 
Demsy.” To which Paddy replied in 
like manner, the difference in his case 
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being a more deliberate suppression of 
facts. Thus, for instance. he abstained 
from mentioning his marriage, because 
he surmised that this elder sister, of whom 
he stood a good deal in awe, would be of 
the opinion he shouldn’t have brought 
home a wife this long while yet—he was 
barely of age—but have looked after 
mother and kept things comfortable for 
her. For similar reasons, in a_ higher 
degree, he avoided informing Norah of 
Mrs. Dempsey’s departure. He had in- 
variably concluded his compositions with : 
** Mother does be getting her health finely, 
and hopes you are the same,” a habit 
which he did not think it expedient to lay 
aside merely because there was no longer 
anybody to give him the message. But it 
always formed the gist of the letter for 
Norah, who, spe'ling it out with a thank- 
ful heart, continued to dwell in a fool’s 
paradise of security. 

Unsatisfactory as such a correspond- 
cnee may appear, it is so much better than 
nothing whatever that it had been the 
chief consideration which had delayed 
Mrs. Dempsey in resolving upon her 
exodus from Larnacorry. ‘“ For,’’ she had 
said to herself, “how at all would I be 
hearin’ e’er a word of them crathurs ?” 
And now that it had failed to deter her 
from taking the step, she tried what shifts 
she could to escape the dreaded conse- 
quence. Many a toilsome tramp did she 
trudge on a fair-day to Meenoughter, half- 
way between Letterard and Larnacorry, 
for the chance of falling in with some of 
her old neighbors, from whom she might 
gleati a grain of news more precious than 
gold. Paddy and his wife she never met, 
keeping proudly out of their way, while 
they avoided her from various motives, in 
which compunction formed an element, 
notwithstanding that Mrs. Paddy had 
almost persuaded her husband to regard 
as highly ungrateful his mother’s conduct 
in “flouncing off like she did, after all 
what had been done for her.” This glean- 
ing could be accomplished only by means 
more or less of strategy. For she was not, 
mind you, “ going to let on to other people 
that she and Paddy weren’t speaking.” 
But she knew well enough that if an 
American letter h d lately arrived, some 
reference to the fact, if not to the contents, 
would probably be made in the course of 
any judiciously guided conversation. 
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“So yous are after hearin’ from America 
over there, ma’am,’” some Mrs. Kelly 
would remark; and, “‘’Deed are we,” 
Mrs. Dempsey would reply, in a most 
matter-of-course tone. Then, if this were 
a lucky day, Mrs. Kelly would add, 
“ And all of them doin’ finely, she says. 
It’s a grand country.’”’ Sometimes, it is 
true, the addition would be less felicitous. 
“And what’s the best good news with 
them ?” the announcing neighbor would 
go on to inquire. Still, even so, Mrs. 
Dempsey would extricate herself from the 
embarrassment, replying, with much pres- 
ence of mind, “‘ Ah, sure, ma’am, just what 
you heard before.” 

But at last a piece of news assailed her 
with an abruptness which threw her off 
her guard. It was a lead-colored Novem- 
ber day, several years after her flitting, 
and she had made her way over to 
Meenoughter Fair once more, in quest of 
foreign intelligence. There Kate Sweeney, 
meeting her, said, “Och, then, Mrs. Demp- 
sey, ma’am, is it yourself? How are you 
this long time? Bedad, now, you’re look- 
in’ none too well. I was as near as any- 
thin’ passin’ you by, only for noticin’ 
your little white handkercher on your 
head. And so Norah’s after gettin’ 
married.” 

“ Married !” Mrs. Dempsey repeated, 
jumping, Kate reported, as if she had 
set her foot on twenty tin tacks. ‘“ What 
fooi’s talk have you?” And though she 
quickly recollected herself sufficiently to 
account for her ignorance by explaining 
that a bad cold had prevented her from 
going anywhere this great while back, 
Kate was not at all successfully taken in. 

The news was very bad. For she had 
been clinging more and more desperately 
to the hope that one of these dreary days 
Norah would come back to her; and now 
this seemed quite swept away. She did 
not know the rhyme which says that “ my 
daughter’s my daughter all the days of 
her life,” nor would it have been consol- 
atory, since the daughter in question had 
settled herself for all those days inaccess- 
ibly beyond unimaginable miles of ocean. 
The affliction came, too, as a ninth wave 
in a rising tide of troubles. Things had 
been going from bad to worse in the for- 
lorn little hillside cabin. Poor demented 
Biddy had grown more infirm in body 
and mind, and was now a _ bedridden 
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misery. Mrs. Dempsey’s few pound-notes 
had long ago melted away, and lack of 
feeding had obliged her to give up keep- 
ing her pigs. Therefore her small flock 
of poultry were left to be the tottering 
mainstay of the household. But lately 
some sort of “ quare murrain”’ had fallen 
on them, slaying part, and causing the 
survivors to stalk about bald or dishey- 
eled, unchancy objects, such as one might 
imagine the fowl of banefully enchanted 
regions. The cutting off of that last 
resource brought dire straits. A day 
came when Mrs. Dempsey could not afford 
to refuse twopence offered her by a pass- 
ing peddler for the last of her little white 
kerchiefs. And on many another, sitting 
cold by a fireless hearth, she would recall 
the time when, if she wanted a griddle- 
cake, she had nothing to do but plunge 
her hand into the chest of sweet, white- 
dusted meal; and she would think to her- 
self how glad she would be now of one 
such handful to make a sup of gruel for 
Biddy, “the crathur,” whimpering there 
on the bed. And then visions would rise 
up around her out of the far and farther 
off times: of poor Nellie, with sleek, straw- 
berry-freckled sides and meek, melancholy 
eyes; of frisky calves, impatiently impetu- 
ous, thrusting their round heads into 
wrong places; of a resplendently glossed 
cock strutting among neatest-plumaged 
hens; of the children—real children still 
—with Paddy, the smallest of them, that 
used to think a deal of his mammy; of 
Himself coming in from the fields, tall 
and young, and never to grow old—unitil 
at length hunger broke the spell of these 
haunting memories, and she would wan- 
der down on the shore to try if she could 
gather a wisp of dilisk off the shaggy 
rocks, or fill a little battered can with 
clinging shellfish, that she might have 
something to boil by way of supper. If 
Norah could have taken a long, very long, 
look from the opposite strand, and had 
seen a worn, gaunt old woman, in coarse, 
ragged garments, clambering and peering 
among the slimy boulders, while the rough 
wind blustered about the grizzled bare 
head and seemed to imperil the precarious 
footing, she would hardly have recognized 
the calamity, just because it was so great. 


All this time Norah had been experi- 
encing pienty of troubles on her own 
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account, over and above the anxieties and 
privations involved by the mere fact that 
she was “away.” Upon arriving in the 
United States, she had found the affairs 
of her brother Mick in no flourishing con- 
dition; and thenceforward lack of health 
or lack of work had frequently infested 
their household. To get along at all was 
as much as they could do, Norah per- 
ceived with disappointment, let alone 
having a penny to send home. There- 
fore her poor little scrawms often con- 
tained an apology for being a “ dry letter,” 
which means, in the language of an emi- 
grant, one without a remittance. It was 
well for her that she could not guess the 
fate of what few money-orders she did 
contrive to inclose. These were invari- 
ably absorbed by Mrs. Paddy, and never 
a farthing the better for them was the 
person for whose sake they had been pain- 
fully scraped together. 

But at last things took a more prosper- 
ous turn. Mick had a long spell of unin- 
terrupted earning; the children seemed 
to have got through all their harassing 
ailments, and Norah was able to under- 
take some profitable occupation. And 
then Mick married again—“ a very dacint, 
quiet, good-natured girl.” Whereupon 
Norah’s thoughts immediately set home- 
ward—nobody wanted her in Ohio any 
longer, she supposed; only then one 
Johnny Kinsella, a fine young man from 
the County Mayo, and a deal too good for 
her, in her own humble opinion, inter- 
posed and persuaded her to stay yet a 
while. He might hardly have succeeded 
had he not represented that her return 
would be only deferred. In a year or so, 
if all went well, he expected to go home 
for good, and take a bit of land in the old 
country. Such expectations are always 
very liable to delay, if nothing more fatal 
befalls them. In this case the year or so 
took several new leases of life before 
Mrs. Johnny Kinsella found herself happy 
woman enough to be actually homeward 
bound, with her husband and a wonderful 
toddling son, and a fortune which at Lar- 
nacorry would be considered “rael grand 
entirely.” 

She was all the more impatient to set 
out and get over because for some time 
past Paddy’s letters had ceased to arrive 
even with their wonted irregularity. The 
fact was that he had left Larnacorry for a 


farm in a different part of the country, 
and had been too busy with the move 
and his other affairs, which were mostly 
unlucky betting transactions, to spare any 
of his time for the correspondence. His 
silence did not make Norah seriously un- 
easy, as she knew from her own experi- 
ence how natural it comes not to write; 
still, it added somewhat to the anxiety 
which is inevitable when one seeks to 
pick up the threads of life dropped nearly 
a dozen years ago. How many may be 
broken hopelessly off, and what lamenta- 
ble entanglements may have happened ? 
In this fleeting world one cannot let a 
gross of months slip by and think to es- 
cape some regrets for what has gone 
along with them. Nevertheless, she did 
feel secure upon the main point. She 
nothing feared put that she would find her 
mother knitting away in the warm chim- 
ney-corner, or, since it was now pleasant 
spring weather, sitting in her sunny green 
nook on the hill. ‘ And she’ll be wearin’ 
the bit of a white handkerchief shinin’ 
over her head yet, I'll be bound,” Norah 
reflected, to the accompaniment of the 
throbbing screw, “ and the sorra a shoe to 
her foot very belike, aye, won’t she, the ould 
villin! But, bedad, it’s the quare things 
she might put on her or lave off her, that 
I wouldn’t be as plased as twinty, and 
proud and thankful to behould—’deed 
might she so.” 

Consequently the shock was stunning 
when she had led the way triumphantly 
down the furzy-banked boreen, and at its 
end came in sight of, not the old brown 
thatch, with mossy gables and blue, quiver- 
ing smoke-plume, but a prim-shaped slated 
cottage of blackish stone and red brick, 
soundless, stirless, with barred door and 
windows, and a heart-chilling aspect of 
desertion. She could hardly believe her 
affrighted eyes, and fled on straight to the 
nearest dwelling, only to find there a 
stranger, who told her terrible things as 
blandly as if she was just passing the time 
of day. ‘“ The Dempseys that was livin’ 
‘round the turn one time?” this Mrs. 
Brady said, standing calmly in her aoor- 
way; “sure they’re quit out of it since a 
good while before last Christmas. I dis- 
remimber where to they were goin’. Did 
their mother go along, ma’am? They had 
ne’er a mother livin’ wid them ever since 
I come to Larnacorry—and that’s maybe 
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six or seven year. But people did be 
sayin’ the ould Widdy Dempsey was their 
mother,'that come of an odd while to the 
fair at Meenoughter, and had took up wid 
another ould crazy body they called Biddy 
McQueen, away off at Letterard. I niver 
was there. And they did be sayin’ it 
was no credit to Paddy Dempsey to be 
lavin’ his mother so poorly. I haven’t seen 
her anywheres this great while. Bedad, 
now. that I think of it, I’ve a notion I 
heard somebody sayin’ there was some- 
thin’ happiut a one of the ould crathurs, 
aye to be sure. Lizzie,” she called back 
into the dark cavity behind her, “do 
you mind which was ‘it, crazy Biddy or 
the ould widdy they were after buryin’ 
last week, of the two quare ones that was 
livin’ below at Letterard? You don’t 
remimber ? No more don’t I.” 

Norah took a car, a bright yellow car, 
and was driven the long twelve miles to 
the stony country of Letterard. Some- 
times she tried to reach the lagging horse 
with the point of her umbrella ; but some- 
times she wished that he would drop 
down with .them all in a heap on the road. 
Big Johnny and little Johnny at the other 
side of the car could not get a word out 
of her, and concluded it more prudent to 
leave off trying. And when they reached 
the little weather-stained cabin, it was 
empty. For a minute Norah stared at it 
dumbly, and then she ran, “like one de- 
mented,” in the driver’s opinion, down the 
deep-rutted cart-track towards the sea. 

Along the shingly strand olive-green, 
white-lipped rollers were tumbling over 
heavily, and leaving behind them as they 
receded tangled heaps of leathery brown 
weed, straps, bands, collars, and traces, 
as if some marine harness-room had gone 
to wrack. ‘To the right hand of anybody 
running down to the shore, large rounded 
boulders are piled up, smooth and slippery ; 
and among these a ragged, beggar-like old 
woman, bareheaded and barefooted, was 
stooping and peering in search of long, 
slimy dilisk leaves. Her search had dis- 
appointed her, for there was little to be 
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got that day, and she had gathered herself 
only a meager bunch. Suddenly some one 
snatched this out of her hand and flung 
it away into a rock-pool. She turned in 
wrath and dismay, thinking she was as- 
sailed by some of the wild children who 
had begun to molest her and call her 
crazy. But it was Norah herself, though 
her bonnet looked so grand, and her face 
did not quite match the old familiar voice. 
Norah hugged her very tightly, and said: 
“Och, you ould, ould villin—if ever I let 
you out of me sight agin—if ever I do!” 

By the time that the pastures were richly 
green with June, and Mrs. Dempsey had 
grown ten years younger and quite at 
home in her new little house up near her 
daughter’s on the townlands of Larna- 
corry, she once more owned a cow to 
watch a-grazing ; not poor Nellie’s equal, 
perhaps, yet a worthy and amiable red- 
and-white creature. The first morning 
that she was driven out, the pair were 
met by Mrs. Johnny Kinsella, who said in 
greeting: “ Well now, I declare to good- 
ness, the two of us is the most contrary 
people ever walked!” Probably her reason 
for declaring so was the fact that Mrs. 
Dempsey wore on her head a little black 
straw bonnet, though she had the whitest 
of kerchiefs laid ready to her hand at 
home, and on her feet stout, well-polished 
shoes and gray woolen stockings, with 
which her daughter had been careful wor 
to provide her; whereas Norah herself 
came stepping warily barefooted over the 
soft grass. ‘And sure what matter for 
that,” said Mrs. Dempsey, “so long as 
the both of us is contint with our con- 
trariness? But I wouldn’t wonder, Norah 
jewel, if I took to me handkercher again 
to-morra; this little black contrivance 
does be liker somethin’ lit on the top of 
me head by accident. But I was just 
thinkin’ in me mind I'd slip off these ould 
brogues when 1’d come under the shelter 
of the wall. The feel of them’s rael un- 
nathural.” 

** Herself!’ said Norah, with a sigh of 
satisfaction. 


























Books of the Week 


This report of current literature ts supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


The absence of 


comment in this department in many cases indicates that extended review will be made at 


a later date. 


Aspects of Mental Economy. By M. V. 
O’Shea. Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 6X934in. 198 pages. 75c. 

This essay is to be commended to all brain- 

workers. Its wide range includes such a 

detail as the question what sort of writing-pen 

is least fatiguing to the brain. Professor 

O’Shea’s inquiries concern the many ways in 

which nervous energy can be most readily 

generated and wisely conserved for profitable 
production of either a mental or physical sort. 


Baedeker’s Handbooks for Travelers. With 
Maps and Plans. No.I. Austria; I]. Switzerland ; 
III. Central Italy ; IV. Rhine. 4X64 i in. $2.40 each. 


New editions of four important volumes in the 
Baedeker series, carefully revised and brought 
up to date with the thoroughness which char- 
acterizes the editorial work on this admirable 
series of guide-books. 

Bath Comedy, The. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. The Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 
5x7%in. 290 pages. $1.50. 

Jovial and spirited; permeated, moreover, 
with the real eighteenth-century flavor. The 
tale is of the Bath of Beau Nash’s time, and 
the reader mentally pictures the elaborate 
fashion, the feminine folly, and the masculine 
braggadocio of the famous Spa. The style is 
of the lightest touch-and-go comedy, and some- 
times the action comes nearer to farce than to 
comedy. The book is aliterary trifle, amusing 
and clever, but without much real substance, 
nor of so strong a texture as had * The Pride 
of Jennico.” Wesee noreason why the preva- 
lent fashion of dramatizing novels might not 
find in this book.a tempting opportunity. 


Bird Homes. By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. 
Illustrated. Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. 
744xX10 in. 183 pages. $2. 

This is beautifully illustrated from photo- 

graphs taken by the author; some of the pic- 

tures are printed in color with truth to nature 
and good pictorial effect. Some seven hun- 
dred and fifty birds are fully described, with 
notes about habits, nests, habitats, etc., etc. In 
his introductory chapters the author discour- 
ages reckless egg-collecting, urges the passage 
of laws forbidding the sale of bird-skins for 
millinery purposes, discusses in an interesting 
way the pros and cons of keeping birds in 

captivity, gives valuable hints about bird pho- 
tography, and adds advice about feeding and 
caring for birds. We know of no more attract- 
ive and useful handbook for popular reading 
and reference. 


Conquest of Arid America, The. By William 
E. Smythe. Illustrated. Harper & Bros., New 
York. 434x7'4 in. 326 pages. $1.50. 

This book is written by the editor of “ The 

Irrigation Age,” a man who apparently knows 

well all of the States and Territories of our 


Any of these books will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, 
to any address on recetpt of the published price. 


arid regions. He believes that the true oppor- 
tunity of the American people does not lie in 
the tropical islands of the Pacific and of the 
Caribbean, but in the vast unsetiled regions 
of our own country. We are not compelled, 
he avers, to seek another field for expansion 
by reason of any physical limitations in these 
United States. One so-called limitation has 
been the failure of rainfall to meet the de- 
mands of agriculture. Mr. Smythe shows, in 
the first place, that aridity fosters health—it is 
the damp cold that penetrates, the humid 
heat that prostrates. After proving that arid- 
ity is a blessing, the author then explains to 
us the miracle of irrigation, and illustrates this 
by certain “ Utopias” of the West. He then 
describes Undeveloped America. Lastly, and 
even more interestingly, he discusses the ques- 
tion of the half-employed, and shows that the 
reason of non-immigration to the West is 
largely found in the lack of co-operative capital 
and co-operative settlement. The problem is 
how to combine surplus labor, surplus land, and 
surplus capital. The occupation of the vast 
undeveloped region by the mass of our people 
ought to be the result of following Mr. 
Smythe’s recommendation both as to irriga- 
tion and as to colonization. 


Cumberland Vendetta, A. 
Illustrated. 
in. 181 pages 

In this story Mr. Fox is on his own ground 
among the mountaineers, whom he knows at 
first hand, with whose finer qualities he is very 
sympathetic, and whose limitations and lack 
of civilization he sees in historical perspective. 
He has given in this story the record of one 
of those fierce feudal fights between families 
which still survive among the mountaineers, 
although they are fast dying out. He has told 
the story with a great deal of freshness and 
pictorial power. The materials with which 
he had to deal were the elementary passions 
of men ; the characters which he had portrayed 
are almost semi-savage ; and yet he has found 
both in the material and the characters those 
elements which have humanized the story. It 
is a chapter of American life well worth the 
reading. 

From Sand Hill to Pine. 
Houghton, Mifflm & Co., 


By John Fox, Jr. 
meri 4 & Bros., New York. 5x714 


By 


Boston. 


Bret Harte. 
414x7 in. 327 
pages. $1.25. 
Half a dozen short stories on Mr. Harte’s 
usual Western subjects and in his usual vein. 
One wonders how many such stories in all he 
has written, and why he does not let himself 
be tempted by ambition to do the more elab- 
orate work in fiction one feels him capable of 
doing. Meanwhile, his tales are, as always, 
moderately interesting and decidedly amusing, 
and they have occasional descriptive passages 
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such as can be equaled by no other living 
American writer of fiction. 


Giotto and His Work in Padua. | John 
Ruskin, LL.D., D.C.L. Illustrated. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 4%4x7'%in. 213 pages. $3. 

The first edition of Ruskin’s “ Giotto” was 

ublished nearly a half-century ago. The 
atest,,just at hand, has at least one manifest 
advantage over the first, that of modern meth- 
ods of illustration. The iliustrations of 1854 
were from drawings of the Giotto frescoes; 
the present illustrations are from photographs 
of the frescoes themselves. The text, of 
course, remains unchanged, but valuable notes 
and a full index have been added. 


Hiwa. By Edmund P. Dole. Harper & Bros., 

New York. 5x7%in. 108 pages. $1. 
This tale of love and strife and victorious 
death from the pre-Christian time of Hawaii 
is one of novel interest and of rather unusual 
literary merit. For Hawaiians it is a noble 
tribute to the high qualities of the native race. 
For all readers it is a striking lesson of what 
maternal training can do forason. The author 
has skillfully concealed the tragic secret till 
the final catastrophe. 


How to Know the Wild Flowers. By Mrs. 
William Starr Dana. Illustrated by Marion Satter- 
lee and Elsie Louise Shaw. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 5%x8%in. 346 pages. $2. 

This is a new edition, with colored plates, of 
a book which has secured and deserved a very 
wide popularity—a popularity due first to its 
essential usefulness, and next to its entire 
availability. It offers all that it contains to 
the non-expert reader ; it has been a guide to 
one of the most interesting departments of 
natural life to a host of people who were 
stumbling along in ignorance. This new edi- 
tion contains colored reproductions from water- 
color sketches by Miss Elsie L. Shaw, replac- 
ing the black-and-white illustrations in the 
earlier edition. 


Jean Francois Millet. By Estelle M. Hurll. 
Illustrated. (The Riverside Art Series.) Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 5x8in. 96 pages. 

This volume. th? latest in the Riverside Art 
Series, presents, by way of introduction, a 
characterization of Millet as an artist, a list of 
books of reference, and other matter of inter- 
. est to students, with reproductions and brief 
interpretations of sixteen of Millet’s best-known 
pictures. The comments on the pictures bring 
their significance before the reader, not by 
didactic statement, but largely by description, 
by reproducing the atmosphere of the scene. 


London and Londoners. Edited by Rosalind 


Pritchard. A. Wessels Co., New York. 334x6%% in. 

397 pages. $1.25. 
The enlarged and revised edition of this hand- 
book is specially timely in a year when many 
tourists will go to London on their way to the 
Paris Exposition. A practical feature of the 
volume is the space left on each page for per- 
sonal notes. The volume slips easily in one’s 
coat pocket. 


Our Native Trees. By Harriet L. Keeler. 
Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
51%x8l4 in. 533 pages. 

A compendious account of trees indigenous in 

the region from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
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Rocky Mountains, and from Canada to the 
northern boundaries af the Southern States, 
with abundance df both textual and pictorial 
illustration ; the author’s aim being to bring 
the trees within the notice and knowledge of 
the average person by methods somewhat 
similar to those employed by the author of 
“How to Know the Wild Flowers.” The 
illustrations in this volume are worthy of spe- 
cial commendation. 


Paris in Old and Present Times. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. Illustrated. (New Edition.) Lit- 
Brown & Co., New York. 543x8Y%4in. 238 pages. 


A new and timely reprint of a very useful and 
trustworthy account of Paris of ‘Héteen years 
ago by a student of French life who has left, 
on the whole, the best account of that life to 
be found in our language; and who knew 
Paris, comprehended its architecture, its art, 
and its civilization. 


Sir David Wilkie and the Scots School of 
Painters. By Edward Pinnington. (Famous Scots 
Series.) Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 444x7% 
in. 160 pages. 75c. 

The latest addition to the “Famous Scots 
Series ” describes a famous Scotch painter, a 
man who rose, through physical weakness, 
scanty resources, and many professional ob- 
stacles, to high position. Mr. Pinnington’s 
text is sympathetic and appreciative, but it is 
satisfactorily discriminating. There are appen- 
dices of value, a list of Sir David’s works, 
their chronology and present location, and an 
ample index. 


Transvaal Trouble, The. 
Hammond. (An Address.) 
York. 5x7%4in. 37 pages. 

Mr. Hammond’s little book contains much of 

the matter published in his recent article in 

The Outlook, together with some desirable 

additional facts and information. As a short 

review of the situation in South Africa, from 
one who knows his subject thoroughly, it states 
more compactly and clearly the arguments for 

British interference than does any other pub- 

lication with which we are acquainted. 


White Robe of Churches of the XIXth Cen- 
tury, The: Pages from the Story of Gloucester 
Cathedral. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, 
D.D., Dean of Gloucester. Illustrated. Charles 
snare Sons, New York. 54x7%4in. 348 pages. 


By John Hays 
The Abbey Press, New 


Dean Spence founds his poetical title on the 
words of Glaber, who (writing in the year 1030) 
said of the beginning of his century, “ The 
world, startled from its death-sleep, put on its 
White Robe of Churches ”—certainly a beau- 
tiful phrase to describe that upspringing of 
religious feeling which found expression in 
the building of the splendid abbeys and cathe- 
drals of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Dr. Spence has written sympathetically and 
even eloquently of cathedral-building, the 
meaning of its structural growth, the use of 
stained glass, the symbolism of a church, the 
history of individual churches, and (naturally 
with special fervor) of the noble Gloucester 
Cathedral, under whose shadow, literally, he 
lives, in an abbotial deanery eight hundred 
years old. His book has sentiment and poetry 
as well as ecclesiastical lore and art. 


























NESTLES FOOD 


ir a al 
4 A PERFECT FOOD FOR wen gal 


Nutritious and wholesome, Easily prepared with- 
out the addition of milk, the nourishing elements 
} of which are in the food itself. We want every 
“| Mother to try NESTLE’S FOOD, and will send 
a sample (sufficient for six meals) free upon 
request. Address 
Henri Nestlé, 73 hem be New York 


Le 
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~ A SWELL AFFAIR < 


a. 4 es 
a 6 en oon “MARK MY. WORDS 
HOW TO USE IT | ee =) el Ce) 


Clean cavity of tooth, and pressfirmly into ([& BAB | E S 
it a piece of the Gum. If no cavity, apply 
to the gum as a plaster. At all druggists, 
) x I5 cents, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 














PRESE RVING H ELPS~ ine Ws rt, at 


the presen oft ily will me = 
indefinitely. Sold everywhere. NDARD OIL 


Entona rarer socal 
Samples Free 


THE HEALTH FOOD COMPANY 


61 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





















. pte Seek TAS — ic 7at cee 

It is My Pleasure to Mail Free 
to all applicants my 32-page book, Dainty Desserts for Dainty People, containing 70 delicious reci- 
pes. It will also tell you why KNox’s GELATINE is better and purer than any other—not “ almost 
any other”’—not one equals it. It is the ov/y strictly calves’ stock jelly made in the country. It 


is granulated—measure with a spoon like sugar. Sets in oxe hourv—most others take 12 to 24. 


For 5 cents in stamps (to cover postage and packing), the book and fud/ pint sample. Yor 15 cents,and the name of 
your grocer, the book anda /ud/ 2-guart package (two for 25 cents). ink gelatine for fancy desserts in every package. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 50 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 








THE ROBINSON 
VAPOR BATH CABINET 


Positively cures Rheumatism, Kidney and Stomach 
trouble. It makes you clean and well. ‘The ONLY 
, patent. Screen }uld- 

ing Cabinet made. 
Get no other. 


| $2.00 Book Free 


with cabinet 
Write for Great Qifer 


Beware of Spuri- 
cus Imitations 














Sabir ot ab a 


Send us your > 
i dress on postal and 
we will forward you 
valuable information. 


We Want Good 
Agents Everywhere 


Robinson Thermal Bath Co. *VYOLibo, ONO, 


MOTHERS! 


Babies cannot be brought up in perfect cleanliness 
and comfort to themselves and you without using 


Quilted Nursery 
Cloth Mattress Pads 


They keep the mattress i» good sanitary condition, 
and the crib or cradle a and clean. 
Sold in all sizes by all Dry Goods Dealers. 

















GAIL BORDEN Excelsior Quilting Co. 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK }| 15 LAIGHT STREET NEW YORK 

















Best food For Babies 











biwers 








are delicious for 


Breakfast 











While the distinctive flavor of Ralston Breakfast 
Food needs nothing added to its own deliciousness, 
the granular nature of Strawberries and Ralston 
correspond so admirably and the delicate flavor of 
each blends so fine, that the superior quality of 


Ralston Breakfast Food 
is brought out in striking contrast to all other cereals. 


Ask your grocer for Ralston first; if he doesn’t keep 
it, send us his name and receive from us a free sample. 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount”’ 





808 Gratiot Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ECLIPSES 


all other dentifrices with its forty 
years of popularity and its won- 
derful record of sales both here 
and abroad. Its effects are 
best observed in those countries 
where beauty and refinement 
are most often seen. Sozodont is in both 


Liquid and Powder forms, and two sizes, 25c. and 75¢. 
At the storesor by mail. Address HALL & RUCKEL, 
Proprietors, 215 Washington Street, New York City. 




















Best and Cheapest 


That food which keeps brain and 
body in the best condition, which 
least taxes digestion, and contains 
the most nutriment in least bulk, 
is best and cheapest. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


an almost entire gluten food, meets 
these requirements, You use much 
less of it than of other foods, to feed 
a like number of persons. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















THE UNEXPECTE 


Sometimes surprises the most careful housewife with- 
out the perfect dessert she would like to serve. Eggs, 
milk, flavoring, a little ice and salt, and the 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER 


will ina few minutes produce a dessert fit for a king. 
SEND FOR FROZEN DAINTIES FREE. 


A handsome book containing fifty receipts of creams 
and ices that can be made while the roast is being 
eaten. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 
Department O, NASHUA, N. H. 































“BUY A BABCOCK.” 


Is it not worth a great deal to you as a safeguard against acci- 
dent to know that your carriage is made as well as it 
could be and has been tested for any possible emergency? 





“Babcock Style” Appeals to Peo- 
ple of Good Taste Everywhere. 
It is true and genuine, and while not cheap it is 


nost economical. Write for catalogue, sugges- 
tions and name of nearest dealer. 
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Lr ash 


: EES TOTEM § 


STEEL CEILINGS 


ar END for Catalogee. 

Decorative, Durable, 2 and give diagram and 
orall classes description ot t 

and Best of Buildings po oe villian 


H.S.NORTHROP f..ton Giicey eatitable Building 




















Where no dealer 


e s 
PIANOS 3 vx" 

HARTSHORN —= expen or in 
SHADE ROLLER On Trial kept unless it is en- 


tirely, satis ? 

The Improved Hartshorn is perfection itself, Eas “ . so a 

: F sy payments giving 
being the result of 50 years’ experience in the years t ] 
manufacture of Shade Rollers by a concern that h : : ae 
Stee tatihiinn alan, purchase if desired. We will send catalogue, a 

It requires no tacks, has unbreakable brackets list of lowest prices, fully describe our Easy 
and new end fittings. The Hartshorn being the Payment Plans, and write a personal letter 
best roller made, it is imitated and to protect showing how easy and safe it is for you to buya 
yourself tena it eraser that piano direct from our factory, even though you 
you see that the autograph signature of Stewart li 000 miles away. stal cz yi 
zr sy ont ey nd “gn ive 3 miles away. A postal card will secure 
WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS.. 











you valuable information about piano-buying, 
and may save you $100. Old pianos taken in 
exchange. Write to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
DEAL Steam Cooker 113 Boyiston Street, Boston. 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on gaso- 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. Over 250,000 Copies Already Sold 


e<y-ay Makes tough meats tender. Prevents 
™ steam and odors. W histle blows when cooker 
WENEEEE needs more water. Dinner Nets, Bicycles, 
Watches, and other Valuable Premiums given 


ith order for Cookers. Send for illustrated cata- 
: Gene. Wee r sy “AGENTS WANTED. a, . AND GOSPEL SONGS 2 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 97, Toledo, ©. Examination almost invariably results in adoption. 
Sample Copy, 20 cents. Price, 825 per 100. 
. All ROYALTIES paid to Mr. Moody’s Schools. 
W d f l It are always obtained by the | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 
on er u esul S proper use of electricity in 
kN Exhaust , ‘ ro where te nerves are 
weak. Nervous Exhaustion, Insomnia, Loss of Vital Force, an ’ 
many forms of Liver Complaint can be cured at home by electricity LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 
when applied in the correct way. Write for a free book of instructions Is used by all leading chefs and best cooks to give a delicate flavor 
to Dr. R. C. FLOWER, 151 West 34th St., New York. | to all meats, soups, and fish. All grocers sell Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 
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AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


The Paris Exposition is acknowledged the finest eve1 designed. Its beautiful 
buildings, quaint people, and stirring scenes you will want to remember, so take 
a Camera with you, but take a good one—The Premo—one that makes pictures, 
not failures. | 

All odd sized European Plates can be used in Premo Cameras by means of! 
interchangeable Holders. Premos use Daylight Loading Films as well as Glass Plates. 

Some styles have long bellows extension, photographing objects at a long distance, full 
of detail; are stronger, more compact and simple than other Cameras. 


Price, $10.00 and upwards Send for beautiful 


tllustrated Catalogue 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 46 South Street, Rochester, N. Y. describing our many styles 


I’S BETTER THAN YOURS 


Bullard 
Folding 




















Eighteen 
Glass 


; Plates 
Magazine 


at One 


Camera Loading 





Series B. Price, $10.00 * 


The most superb and extensive line of Magazine Cameras ever manufactured. They work with the 
speed and accuracy of a repeating rifle. Prices range from $10 to $40. Our competitors say that 
the $10 Bullard is too fine for the money. This camera is equipped with Descriptive Focusing Scale 
that wonderfully simplifies photography. Catalogue D free. 


THE BULLARD CAMERA CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Photographers! 


LLOYD’S 
Encyclopedia 


Contains over 300 subjects and almost 400 
pages. 500 illustrations. Every implement, 
auxiliary and accessory used in Photography 
catalogued at list prices. Lloyd’s Prices on 
Discount Sheet accompanying. Hundreds 
of valuable formule. Instructions for devel- 
opment, printing, toning, enlarging, &c. All 
the up-to-date ideas in optics and optical 
instruments. 

FIVE ORIGINAL ARTICLES: A. _ Horsley 
Hinton of London on ** Renaissance of Artistic 
Photography in America;’’ Dr. John Nicol on 
**Use and Abuse of the Hand Camera :”’ John A. 
Tennant on ** Portraiture at Home for Amateurs;” 
F. Dundas Todd on ** Flashlight Photography ;” 
and H. Snowden Ward, the great English authority, on 


** Instantaneous Photography.” ‘The five greatest 
living writers on these topics. 









Send price with your order to Dept. O. 


Price 20 Cents, Postpaid 


BOR ORONO OL SHEOCHOROHOROHOHOROEOHOHOHOEO! 


Andrew J. Lloyd & Co. 
323-325 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
EOROROEOECHOHERCALSPSL STORRS S 
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it’s smooth, it’s flat. There’s 
nothing about the Brighton 
Silk Garter (for men) that will 


cause its wearer the slightest 
annoyance. The 


BRICHTON 


Silk Carter 


is as nobby as it is comfortable. Ve 
best silk elastic web; all colors, an 
the newest cross-bar patterns. At 
furnishers, or mailed for 25c. a pair. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER €O., 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














_Needed in every office, school, 
home. Saves its cost in lead. 
Mechanical perfection. No 
toy. Free circuiars. 

A. B. DICK COMPANY, ” 


152-154 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
47 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Use SAPOLIO 
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*. BAUSCH & LOMB~ZEISS, 
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Going net 


You cannot afford to miss the added 
pleasure and information obtainable 
with a 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
STEREO Gris: 

GLASS 
= - The architectural and scenic beau- 
— ties of the Exposition, the Rhine, 
the Alps, ships at sea—in fact, 
every turn of the way—are outside 


the range of unaided vision. The 
STEREO Field Glass is the 


Smallest, Lightest, Most 
Elegantly Finished, and has 


The Power of a Telescope 
with /mmense Field of View 

















































































, a BOOKLET FREE. SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
Nd Manufactured by 
an 
mF ec] BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
. rs is Rochester, N. Y. 
eas wi New York Chicago 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


KODAKS 


‘do away with cumbersome plate holders, heavy, fragile 

Buty etn ” glass plates and 

== bothersome dark 
-, Slides. 

All Kodaks can be 
loaded in daylight with 
our light-proof film 

cartridges which weigh 
but ounces where plates 
weigh pounds. 





















This Picture 
tells the story. 


x dozen 4x5 glass plates and holders for same. 


Kodak Cartridge containing 1 dozen 4 x 5 Films. 
Weight 2 lbs. 8 ozs. 


Weight 2% ozs. 


Kodaks will be admitted to the Paris Exhibition 
grounds w:hout charge. There will be no aggravating 
restrictions. Tripod cameras will be allowed on the grounds 
until one o'clock in the afternoon only, and the price for this 
limited use will be 25 Francs ($5.00) per day. 


Take a Kodak With You. 
$5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Catalogues free at the dealers or by maiz. Rochester, N. Y. 








